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NOW FROM KARWANSARAY PUBLISHERS 


IT'S TIME TO PLAY WITH 
HISTORY. 


A face-lift for a wargaming staple: 
Wargames, Soldiers & Strategy takes 
all you loved about the original and 
makes it even better. 


Looking for a brand new take on historical 
wargaming? Wargames, Soldiers & Strategy 
returns to stores in 2011 better than ever: 
Extensive painting instructions, detailed 
battle reports and guides to playing a wide 
variety of periods regardless of experience 
or budget are all reasons to give this new 
old magazine a try. 


TO FIND OUT MORE, VISIT OUR WEBSITE 


www.wssmagazine.com 


or call: +44-20-88168281 (EU) | + 1-740-994-0091 (US) 
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THE NEXT 1000 YEARS 
OF WARFARE 


Medieval Warfare is the new magazine 
examining military history in the period 
between 500 - 1500 A.D. 


Medieval Warfare picks up where Ancient 
Warfare magazine leaves off, exploring the age 
of warlords and castles that followed the fall of 
the Roman Empire in the West and continued 
into the age of gunpowder. Like its acclaimed 
predecessor, Medieval Warfare is beautifully 
illustrated and filled with unique analysis of 
topics both well-trodden and unfamiliar. 


TO FIND OUT MORE, VISIT OUR WEBSITE: 


www.medieval-warfare.com 
or call: +44-20-88168281 (EU) | + 1-740-994-0091 (US) 
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NEWS 


x Thracian warrior in miniature 


Ancient Warfare has teamed up 
with Relic Miniatures to create a 
new 28mm miniature. This time it 
depicts a victorious Thracian war- 
rior as seen in the illustration by 
Johnny Shumate in Ancient Warfare 
issue IV.6. Complete with gruesome 
details, this will make a nice paint- 


ing project by itself, or the focus of a unit of romphaia 
wielding warriors! 

This model will only be available from Relic 
Miniatures (www.relicminiatures.com) and the Ancient 
Warfare online shop at shop.karwansaraypublishers. 
com. It can also be selected as one of the free gifts you 
may select when ordering a two-year subscription or 
renewal to Ancient Warfare magazine. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Bouvines, rise of the French state 


Medieval Warfare about to launch 

We announced Ancient Warfare’s younger brother a few 
months ago and it is now about to be launched. Medieval 
Warfare |.1 will be published on May 15, and has as its theme 
‘The war of Bouvines’. 


EDIEVAL 


warfare 
„ VOL I, ISSUE 1 
The full contents are as follows: 7 
+ Historical introduction — Introduction to the Theme 
* The Source — Martijn Cissen, ‘The Phillipid: How to 
use Medieval poetry as a source’. A vin ` 
+ Theme — David Balfour, ‘The Battle of Mirebeau’. ; fo 2 
* Theme — Arnold Blumberg, ‘The Royal English $ maea 
Navy under King John during the War of Bouvines’. [he NA Parr R ines: 


rz 


+ Theme — Sidney Dean, ‘The Battle of Bouvines’. Rise of the French state 
* The Castle — Dirk van Gorp, ‘English fortifications in é La 

France: Chateau Gaillard’. With i at 
Features: - - The Battle of Bouvines 
* The Battle — Peter Konieczny, The Mongol Invasion of 

Hungary. 


+ Special — Stephen Pollington, ‘The role of horsemen in 


Anglo-Saxon Warfare'. Ë. ; 
Mongols in Hungary, 


+ The Weapon — Tobias Capwell, ‘Medieval Swords in the 0 
Wallace Collection, London’. ; 

+ Weapon Handling — John Clements, ‘The impact 
of Medieval sword blows on body armor in close 
combat’ 


a wz p 
www.medieval-warfare.com Karwansaray Publishers 


Wargames, Soldiers and Strategy 

Karwansaray Publishers has purchased the rights 
to the English edition of Wargames, Soldiers and 
Strategy (WSS). WSS had published 53 issues when 
Revistas Profesionales announced the magazine was 
‘on hold’ in May last year. After months of to-and-fro, 
beginning with a meeting in Madrid the day after the 


Themes of 2012 

It is a bit early, but we 
have started to canvass 
our readers for sugges- 
tions for the themes of 
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World Cup Final between the Netherlands and Spain, 
the contract was signed with Revistas Profesionales. 
WSS went through a thorough, but necessarily fast 
upgrade to get WSS ‘new style’ ready for relaunch at 
Salute on April 16. If wargaming is your particular 
interest, WSS should be right up your alley! More 
information can be found at www.wssmagazine. 
com. Back issues and subscriptions can be purchased 
at shop.karwansaraypublishers.com 


next year. If you want 


your input to count, 
keep an eye on the 
blog at www.ancient- 
warfare.com and/or the 
Ancient Warfare page 
on Facebook at facebook. 
ancient-warfare.com. 


Themes and deadlines 

The upcoming themes are as follows: 

- V.3 Rome’s wars with the Sassanids 

- V.4 The Assyrian army at war 

- V.5 The fleets of Imperial Rome (June 2oth) 

- V.6 Elite units of the Hellenistic Era (August 2oth) 

If you have a proposal that fits our themes, we'd be interested to hear from you 
to discuss the possibility of publishing an article. Send your proposal — includ- 
ing the angle you propose to take, ideas for illustrations and artwork and your 
qualifications — to editor@ancient-warfare.com. Do make sure you send them 
before the proposal deadlines mentioned above. 


News items 
Additions for this section — both news and letters to the editor are very 
welcome through the following address: 


Ancient Warfare magazine 

PO Box 4082 

7200 BB Zutphen, The Netherlands 

Or even easier, send them in by email to: editor@ancient-warfare.com 


Special 2011 
The Ancient Warfare Special of 
20m will deal with the Battle of 
Marathon (490 BC). It will feature 
contributions by, among others, 
Peter Krentz, Nick Sekunda and 
Christopher Matthew. Like previ- 
ous Specials, it will be profusely 
illustrated with original artwork, 
maps and photography. Check our 
website for more information. 
This 84-page ‘all theme — no 
ads’ Special issue will be available 
on July 1st and is not part of sub- 
scriptions. The Ancient Warfare 
Special issue 2011 is now available 
for pre-order from our webstore 
at shop.karwansaraypublishers. 
com for € 12.85. That includes 
shipping worldwide if you order 
before June 30th! 
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“AT TETA sM [ CHOOSING THE EMPEROR IS 
ALL THE PRAETORIAN GUARD WILL DO! SO FAR, 
DOMITIAN HAS OFFERED US EXTRA PAY, A 
NICE NEW PRAETORIAN GUARD BARRACKS, AND 
U72 PAID VACATION DAYS A YEAR!” 
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THEME: SWORDS AROUND THE THRONE 


Bodyguards of kings 
and emperors 


Historical introduction 


WHEN IN 561 BC THE CITY OF ATHENS WAS POLITICALLY DIVIDED BETWEEN 
THE FOLLOWERS OF LYCURGUS AND THOSE OF MEGACLES, A CERTAIN 
PEISISTRATOS TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THE DIVISION AND SEIZED SOLE POWER 
OVER THE CITY, THUS BECOMING WHAT THE GREEKS TERMED A TYRANT. 
NOWADAYS WHEN WE THINK OF TYRANTS, WE THINK OF UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL, LITERALLY TYRANNICAL REGIMES, BUT IN ANCIENT GREECE, THE 
TERMS ‘TYRANT’ AND TYRANNIS WERE RELATIVELY NEUTRAL WORDS, SIMPLY 
DESCRIBING THE MONARCHICAL RULE OF ONE MAN. IT WAS NOT UNTIL 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE WROTE THEIR POLITICAL WORKS THAT THE TYRANNIS 


AS A FORM OF GOVERNMENT BECAME SYNONYMOUS WITH DESPOTIC AND 
ARBITRARY DOMINATION OF THE BODY POLITIC BY A SINGLE RULER WHO 


STOOD ABOVE THE LAW. 


By Sean Hussmann 


Peisistratos’ tyrannis — however benev- 
olent his rule eventually turned out 
to be for the people of Athens — was 
nevertheless an unconstitutional affair. 
Having inflicted wounds on himself 
and his mule, he claimed to have been 
attacked by his political enemies, thus 
convincing the Athenian people's 
assembly to provide him with a body- 
guard of fifty men, armed with clubs. 
The Athenians, having simply wanted 
to protect the allegedly endangered life 
of one of their most successful gener- 
als, must have been quite surprised, to 
say the least, when Peisistratos used his 
bodyguard to occupy the Acropolis and 
proclaimed himself tyrant of Athens. 
As is clear, an important precondi- 
tion for any ambitious politician who 
wanted to try his hand at single rule 
was having a sizable body of armed 
men at his command. Bodyguards (and 
other armed forces, whatever their 
nomenclature), however, were not only 
of importance when it came to seizing 
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power. In fact, they played a far greater 
role when it came to keeping the tyrant 
in power. 


The hazards of tyranny 

In his work Questions debated at 
Tusculum, the late Roman republican 
politician and philosopher Marcus 
Tullius Cicero relays the anecdote of 
one certain Damocles, who was an avid 
admirer and courtier of Dionysios, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. It is uncertain if 
Cicero was talking about Dionysios the 
First or Second or even if this Damocles 
ever lived: he may just have been 
Cicero’s literary invention. What mat- 
ters however in this case is the punch 
line of the story. 

As Cicero tells it, Damocles was 
envious of Dionysios’ absolute power 
and his luxurious lifestyle. Being the 
sycophant that he was, he ceaselessly 
praised Dionysios and the tyrant’s good 
fortune. Finally, Dionysios decided to 
teach Damocles a lesson and invited 


him to a feast in the palace. At the feast, 
the tyrant suddenly offered to trade 
places with Damocles, who — delighted 
— sat down on Dionysios’ throne and 
commenced enjoying the luxuries he 
had always dreamed of. All went well 
and Damocles must have had the night 
of his life — until he chanced to look 
up to the ceiling where, to his horror, 
he saw that Dionysios had ordered a 
razor-sharp sword to be hung above 
Damocles’ head. It dangled there only 
supported by a thin and fragile horse- 
hair. Needless to say, the young man 
was unable to enjoy the rest of the 
evening. Dionysios had managed to 
demonstrate that the life of a tyrant is 
a life of constant uncertainty and mor- 
tal danger. 

A personal guard of dedicated, 
armed men could go a long way in 
neutralising at least some of the dan- 
gers a tyrant had to fear. No armed 
force though, however well trained and 
dedicated, can offer complete protec- 
tion. Thucydides recounts that in 514 BC 
the Athenian tyrannicides Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton made an attempt on 
the life of Peisistratos’ son Hippias, who 
had succeeded his father as tyrant of 
the city. Though Hippias was protect- 
ed by his personal guard, the assas- 
sination attempt only failed because 
the tyrannicides feared that their plot 
had been betrayed to Hippias. If, how- 
ever, they had carried through with 
their plan, Hippias’ bodyguard would 
probably not have been able to foil 
the assassination. As it was, Hippias 
reigned for four more years before he 
was driven out of Athens. His brother 
Hipparchos, who seems to have been 
Hippias’ co-ruler, was less fortunate: 
after Harmodios and Aristogeiton gave 
up their original plan, they rushed 
at Hipparchos and slew him instead. 


Detail of the lid of the so-called Ludovisi 
Sarcophagus, which probably shows 
the emperor (Decius?) and either a 
general or his son Hostilius. In either 
case, the emperor is guarded by men of 
the Praetorian Guard. 


Again, the bodyguard was in no posi- 
tion to save Hipparchos’ life. The most 
it could do was kill Harmodios on the 
spot. Aristogeiton escaped the scene, 
but was captured shortly after, tor- 
tured by the tyrant’s guards and finally 
killed by Hippias himself. In spite of 
this botched attempt at ending the 
Athenian tyrannis, the memory of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton lived on 
in Athens and the two tyrannicides 
became symbols of liberty and democ- 
racy. 


Bodyguards in Cicero’s Rome 

In his anecdote about Damocles and the 
constant mortal danger that a tyrant 
suffers, Cicero makes no mention of 
bodyguards. In 45 BC, when he wrote 
his Questions debated at Tusculum, his 
focus was on tyranny itself, not on its 
henchmen. His beloved Republic lay in 
its death throes and the dictator Gaius 
Julius Caesar showed no intention of 
giving up his nigh-monarchical powers 
— an insufferable situation for the ora- 
tor. In fact, only the daggers of the con- 
spirators Gaius Cassius Longinus and 
Marcus lunius Brutus, to whom Cicero 
had dedicated his Questions debated at 
Tusculum, were able to put an end to 
Caesar’s dictatorship. Ironically, Caesar 
had disbanded the armed body of 
Spaniards who had functioned as his 
bodyguard just a short time before he 
fell victim to assassination in 44 BC. 
According to his biographer Suetonius, 
Caesar might have put too much trust 
in an oath the senate had taken to pro- 
tect the dictator’s life. Still, it is more 
plausible to assume that Caesar did not 
want the Roman public to see him as a 
tyrant, hiding behind bodyguards and 
living in mortal fear of his senatorial 
peers. In that case, the dismissal of his 
Spanish guard was a public relations 


move aimed at dispelling wide-spread 
concerns that he might be aiming at 
establishing a monarchy. 

Late republican Rome was a city 
infamous for its high crime rate, lack 
of police force and — since the reform 
movements of the brothers Gracchi 
— frequent outbursts of political vio- 
lence. All these factors resulted in the 
ever increasing necessity for Roman 
citizens to take steps to protect their 
bodily wellbeing. Private citizens — at 
least those that could afford it — used 
brawny slaves as personal bodyguards, 
sometimes going so far as to employ 
gladiators. Titus Annius Milo for exam- 
ple, one of Cicero’s friends and close 
political allies, had two gladiators in his 
personal retinue whose exploits were 
so famous that their names — Eudamus 
and Birria — were still known during 
the reign of Emperor Nero, almost 100 
years after Milo's death. Of course, 
Eudamus' and Birria's claim to fame 
lay not simply in their being Milo's 
bodyguards, but rather in the crucial 
role they played in the murder of Milo's 
political rival Publius Clodius Pulcher 
in 52 BC. Milo was tried, found guilty 
and exiled for this murder, but aside 
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from the unfortunate ending the affair 
had for Milo, it is a good example as to 
how bodyguards were sometimes used 
for altogether different purposes than 
simply guarding their employer's life. 

Elected magistrates on the other 
hand — at least those with imperium 
— were accompanied by their lictors, a 
tradition that reputedly goes back to 
the days of Rome's mythical founder 
Romulus. Lictors accompanied the mag- 
istrate wherever he went on official 
business and were primarily a guard of 
honour, emphasizing the magistrate’s 
elevated position. Though they carried 
axes in their fasces as a symbol of 
the magistate’s imperium and could, 
should the need arise, use their rods 
to exert physical violence, they were 
otherwise unarmed. Nevertheless, their 
wooden rods often proved enough to 
clear the way through the overcrowded 
streets of Rome or even to dissuade a 
stirred up mob from physically harm- 
ing a Roman magistrate. 


Guarding the emperor 

Essentially a civilian institution, the lic- 
tors proved an insufficient bodyguard 
for magistrates on military campaigns. 
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Consequently, during the third century 
BC, Roman generals started choosing 
men from the legions under their com- 
mand to act as personal guards for 
themselves and their tents. When — 
thanks to Marius' reforms — the Roman 
Army turned into a volunteer force in 
the first century BC, the need for a reli- 
able and trustworthy personal guard 
became even more urgent. It is dur- 
ing this period, when discipline in the 
legions was often notoriously lax and 
mutinies were not unheard of, that 
our written sources begin to refer to 
the commander's personal guard as 
the cohors praetoria. The term derives 
from the praetorium, the general’s tent, 
and demonstrates the close association 
between the general and his praeto- 
rians. 

After his victory at Actium, Octavian 
transformed his cohors praetoria, which 
at that time numbered thousands, into 
his own personal guard; a strong mili- 
tary force stationed in the heart of the 
empire, responsible for the safety of the 
emperor and his family. The Praetorian 
Guard under Octavian — now called 
Augustus-consistedofninecohortsofa 
thousand men each (though Suetonius 
informs us that Augustus never kept 
more than three cohorts in Rome itself). 
The Praetorian Guard's duties were 
not restricted to simply guarding the 
emperor however. Apparently, they also 
dealt with prisoners, provided secu- 
rity at events like games and races and 
served as impromptu fire-fighting bri- 
gades. Their pay was raised to double 
of what a soldier serving in a regular 
legion would receive and their com- 
mand was entrusted to the praetorian 
prefects, who were of equestrian rank, 
rather that senators. 

In 14 AD, Augustus was succeed- 
ed by Tiberius. The significance the 
Praetorian Guard held as a basis of 
imperial power is demonstrated by the 
fact that the oath of loyalty to the new 
emperor was first sworn by the two 
consuls, then by the Praetorian Prefect. 
Only after the Prefect had taken the 
oath, were the senate, the army and 
the people required to swear loyalty to 
Tiberius. It was under Tiberius’ reign 
that the praetorian cohorts became 
concentrated in a single camp in Rome. 
Though the guardsmen themselves 
seem to have been loyal to the emper- 
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or, Tiberius’ praetorian prefect, Lucius 
Aelius Seianus, is in our written sources 
shown to have plotted to overthrow 
Tiberius and assume the imperial title 
for himself. Modern research has begun 
to question the validity of this so-called 
‘Conspiracy of Seianus’, but neverthe- 
less this allegation of treason clearly 
exemplifies the powerful position of 
the praetorian prefect. 

After the insane and cruel emperor 
Caligula had been murdered — with 
cooperation of the Praetorian Guard - 
the senate of Rome wanted to reinstate 
Republican rule. The Guard however, 
had other plans; Republican rule would 
mean the end of their elated position 
and financial benefits. Therefore, they 
took matters into their own hands and 
— without consulting or even inform- 
ing the senate — raised Caligula's uncle 
Claudius to the imperial throne, for 
which action they received a hand- 
some monetary bonus from the new 
emperor. By then, the Praetorian Guard 
had turned from a devoted bodyguard 
into a political institution, whose loy- 
alty was more often than not sub- 
ject to the highest bidder. A Roman 
emperor who could not or would not 
pay the outrageously high donatives 
the Guard demanded ran the risk of 
finding himself in the same position 
as Damocles did in Cicero’s anecdote. 
Quite a number of emperors — Galba, 
Vitellius, Pertinax, Caracalla, Elagabalus, 
Balbinus, Pupienus, Gordianus III and 
many others — were murdered by either 
the Guard or the Praetorian Prefects 
after having failed to secure their loy- 
alty. The Guard was finally disbanded 
by Constantine the Great after his vic- 
tory over Maxentius. 


Germanic guards 

When Augustus turned the cohortes 
praetoriae into his bodyguard in Rome, 
he must already have harboured some 
doubts about their reliability. For that 
reason, he preferred to have his imme- 
diate proximity protected and patrolled 
by a personal guard made up of German 
warriors, the Germani corporis cus- 
todes (litt: “the German bodyguards”) 
— mostly recruited from the Batavian, 
Ubii und Suebian tribes. Serving in the 
emperor's personal guard was consid- 
ered an honour for these Germans and 
after sixteen years of service they usu- 


ally received large monetary donatives 
and Roman citizenship. Their looks 
were exotic in comparison to the aver- 
age Roman — Germans were very large, 
wore long hair and beards and carried 
clothes and weapons associated with 
wild, barbaric tribes — and instilled a 
certain amount of respect, if not fear, 
into the Roman populace. During the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, the Germans 
proved fiercely loyal to the emperors. 
After the assassination of Caligula, they 
went on a murderous rampage, killed 
three senators in their quest for revenge 
and were on the verge of slaughtering 
hundreds, if not thousands of Roman 
citizens pent up in a theatre. It was only 
the announcement of Claudius assum- 
ing the imperial title that prevented 
a bloodbath. As was the case with the 
Praetorians, the Germans now had a 
new emperor, which meant that their 
position in Rome remained secure. 

The German guard remained loyal 
to the reigning emperor until 68 AD, 
when they became involved in a sena- 
torial conspiracy against Nero. After 
assuming power, Nero’s successor, 
Galba, disbanded the German guard 
because it too had proven unreliable 
in the end. That the Germans had 
favoured a different candidate for the 
throne and were extremely feared in 
Rome certainly contributed to his deci- 
sion. However, after just seven months 
as emperor, the Praetorian Guard mur- 
dered Galba. Perhaps his reign would 
have lasted longer had he kept the 
Germans around. m 


Sean Hussmann is currently working on 
his PhD at Bonn University, focussing on 
military history. 


Further reading 

- S. Bingham, The Praetorian 
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Laughing at the Praetorian Guard 


Juvenal’s Satire 16 


“SAY GALLIUS, WHO CAN NUMBER THE REWARDS OF HAPPY 
MILITARY SERVICE? IF ONLY THE FAVORED CAMP WOULD 
OPEN ITS GATE TO ACCEPT ME AS A QUAKING RECRUIT 
UNDER A FAVORABLE STAR. ONE HOUR OF THIS BENIGN 
FATE IS WORTH MORE THAN A LETTER FROM VENUS COM- 
MENDING US TO MARS, SECONDED BY HIS MOTHER 
JUNO, WHO DELIGHTS IN SANDY SAMOS. LET US FIRST 
CONSIDER THE UNIVERSAL ADVANTAGES OF SOLDIERING, 
NOT THE LEAST OF WHICH SHALL BE THAT NO ROMAN 
CIVILIAN DARES TO BEAT YOU. NAY, IF BEATEN HIMSELF, HE 
KEEPS QUIET AND DOES NOT DARE TO SHOW THE PRAETOR 
HIS BROKEN TEETH, THE DARK CLOT SWELLING BLUE ON 
HIS FACE, AND THE SINGLE REMAINING EYE FOR WHICH THE 
DOCTOR PROMISES NO CURE.” (JUVENAL 16.1-12) 


By Michael J. Taylor 


Thus the Roman poet Juvenal opens 
his 16th satire. Where was this “favored 
camp” (prospera castra)? How might 
one engage in ‘happy military service’ 
(felix militia)? What kind of soldier 
would dare bully a toga-clad Roman cit- 
izen (togatus) in such a brutal fashion? 
Ultimately, Juvenal is not describing 
ordinary legionary service on distant 
frontiers. Rather, he is discussing the 
privileged life of the elite Praetorian 
Guard serving in the city of Rome itself. 
The view that “benign” service in the 
Guard is preferable to a letter of recom- 
mendation addressed to Mars himself 
is at once a parody of stodgy contempo- 
rary poetry, laden with obscure mytho- 
logical references, but also a reference 
to the fact that a stint in the Praetorian 
Guard often served as a jumping-off 
point for a high-powered career in the 
legions. 

When the battered civilian eventu- 
ally thinks about venturing into camp 
to seek redress, the narrator scoffs, 
noting that there is no witness “who, 
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after all, would go so far from 
the city, who, like Pylades [loyal 
friend to Orestes], would enter 
beyond the massive ramparts?” (16.25- 
27) This is a clear reference to the loca- 
tion of the Praetorian camp, which 
was located outside Rome’s Severan 
Wall. It should not surprise us that 
Juvenal’s satire on civil-military rela- 
tions involved praetorians rather than 
legionaries. Inhabitants of Rome had 
limited contacts with legionary sol- 
diers. By the time Juvenal wrote this 
satire in the late 120s AD, few Romans 
could remember the terrible days of 
the year 69 AD, when legionaries flood- 
ed the city, bringing civil war and atroc- 
ity with them. While the occasional 
legionary soldier might appear in Rome 
on official duties, or a few legionary 
units might parade through the city 
during rare imperial triumphs, for the 
most part the only soldiers that Roman 
citizens saw or interacted with were 
either members of the paramilitary 
Urban Cohorts or the emperor’s crack 


Sculpted head 
from a triumphal frieze 
celebrating Trajan’s victory over the 
Dacians. The soldier probably repre- 
sents a Praetorian, as indicated by their 
traditional symbol, the scorpion, vis- 
ible on the left cheekpiece. Now in the 
Pergamon Museum, Berlin, Germany. 


Praetorian Guard. 


Juvenal the Satirist 

Decimus Junius Juvenalis is somewhat 
of an enigma. Despite several short 
biographies that provide mostly mis- 
information, we know next to nothing 
about the man himself, save a few bare 
conclusions. He was born in the colony 
of Aquinum, but lived most of his life 
in Rome. He was likely independently 
wealthy, as he did not feel obliged to 
dedicate his poems to a rich patron. An 
inscription found at Aquinum dedicat- 
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ed by a [D IV]NIVS IVVENALIS, an officer 
in a Dalmatian cohort, raised hopes in 
the 19th century that we might have 
hard biographic data on the famous 
poet. Today, however, this dedication 
is generally attributed to a distant rel- 
ative of the satirist, in part because 
the Dalmatian cohort is not otherwise 
attested until forty years after Juvenal’s 
death. The author of Satire 16 does not 
seem to have had first-hand knowl- 
edge of military life. Classical scholars 
are increasingly at pains to separate 
Juvenal the virtually anonymous poet 
from the fussy narrative voices of his 
satires. 

Juvenal’s first-person narrator is 
often portrayed as an educated man 
of modest means. His poetic persona 
claims to be the ‘little guy’, who is rou- 
tinely bullied, beaten, mocked, cheated, 
bored and humiliated by various more 
powerful persons. At the same time, 
his narrator maintains a ferocious con- 
tempt for people who have risen above 
their station, and by extension, above 
his. 

Juvenal was part of a flourishing 
literary environment that developed 
following the death of the emperor 
Domitian and the end of the Flavian 
dynasty. While Domitian repressed the 
Roman elite, the new dynasty founded 
by the emperor Nerva in 96 AD tried to 
set itself apart by claiming to encour- 
age broader freedoms for elite speech 
and expression. Under Domitian, a poet 
insulting one of the emperor's favorites 
could expect to 


“glow amidst those torches made 
of men, tied by their throats, who 
burn and smoke, and then your 
corpse shall drag a wide furrow 
in the center of the sand.” 


Juvenal, Satire 1.156-7. 


The advent of a more benevolent dynas- 
ty seems to have given acerbic poets 
like Juvenal the confidence to publish 
openly; his first poem can be dated to 
the year 100 AD. Despite his aggressive 
diatribes, Juvenal generally played it 
safe. The vicious personal attacks in his 
poetry were cautiously directed against 
people who were dead. 

Juvenal's genre was satire, per- 
haps the only ancient literary genre 


to originate in Italy, and not mimic 
Greek traditions. Our word satire is 
derived from the Latin satura, meaning 
a mince sausage. Roman satire was a 
literary ‘mincemeat’ cobbled together 
from various mismatched vignettes 
stuffed into a single collection. The uni- 
fying theme, starting with the great 
Republican satirist Lucilius, was gener- 
ally broad indignation with society at 
large. Usually told from the first person, 
the satirist moved across a broad array 
of subjects, complaining and criticizing 
as he went. While Satire 16 is about 
praetorian soldiers, other satires cover 
such variegated topics as the urban life 
(3), the emperor (4), women (6) and din- 
ner parties (11). 

As a historical source, Juvenal must 
be used with appropriate caution. As a 
cultural critic, he was prone to riotous 
exaggeration and epic distortion. We 
should not take anything he describes 
as semi-autobiographical or inspired 
by actual events. His indignation is 
often manufactured for the occasion, 
and may not reflect genuine grass- 
roots anger. Nonetheless, for a satire to 
have any resonance, it had to capture 
some truth about the environment it 
described. Juvenal’s poems are there- 
fore valuable to historians trying to get 
a whiff of the color and flavor of life in 
imperial Rome. 


The Praetorian Guard 

The Praetorian Guard (cohortes prae- 
toriae) was initially established by 
Augustus. Its mission was to safeguard 
the first emperor's position, and stand 
asa firm check against the mob violence 
that had helped tear the Republic apart 
in the 50s and 40s B.C. By 23 AD, there 
were nine cohorts of the Praetorian 
guard, not counting the three Urban 
Cohorts, which had an explicitly police 
function. In that year, the notorious 
praetorian prefect Aelius Sejanus con- 
centrated the entire guard into a sin- 
gle camp outside the city. Dio Cassius 
suggests that there were ten cohorts 
in the late 2nd century AD. While the 
size of the cohorts is unclear, by the 
high empire there were likely 1000 sol- 
diers per cohort, double the strength 
of a standard legionary cohort. Thus, 
roughly 10,000 praetorian guardsmen 
lived in the city of Rome when Juvenal 
composed his satire. 


Praetorian pay-rates were generous. 
In the 120s AD, a praetorian guardsman 
earned 1000 denarii a year, over three 
times the annual pay of the average 
Roman legionary, who grossed a mere 
300 denarii. Some of the difference 
between praetorian and legionary pay 
tates can be accounted for by the fact 
that the cost of living in Rome was 
dramatically higher than on peripheral 
frontiers. The remainder was the price 
of loyalty. In addition, emperors fre- 
quently gifted donatives to praetorian 
guardsmen, to ensure their fidelity, par- 
ticularly during successions. Augustus 
gave each praetorian guardsman 250 
denarii in his will, while Claudius paid 
each guardsman 150 gold pieces (3750 
denarii) to purchase the purple. The 
combination of high salaries and gen- 
erous donatives meant that praetori- 
ans were men of substance, part of an 
urban sub-elite capable of engaging in 
business dealings in the Roman com- 
munity. 

Not only were praetorians cash rich, 
but they enjoyed a long-standing legal 
perk. Under archaic but still enforced 
Roman law, Roman citizens, even if they 
were senators or consuls, remained 
under the full legal control of their 
fathers. If his father (or even grandfa- 
ther!) still lived, everything a Roman 
man earned or acquired belonged not 
to him, but to his paterfamilias. Men 
subject to patriapotestas (power of the 
father) could not make wills, since they 
technically had no property which to 
bequeath. There was one exception 
to this draconian regime of paternal 
power: Roman soldiers were allowed 
to control whatever money they made 
on military service, called their pecu- 
lium castrense (a little bit of cash in 
camp). Furthermore, they were allowed 
to make legal wills disposing of this 
peculium, even if their fathers were still 
alive. For well-paid praetorian guards- 
men, this freedom from paternal con- 
trol was a particular boon, lampooned 
by Juvenal: 


“Therefore the already teetering 
father woos Coranus, who fol- 
lows the standards and earns 
his coin.” 


Juvenal, Satire 16.54-55. 
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Praetorian thugs 

Praetorian guardsmen were initially recruited exclusively from Italy. In 193 
AD, following a bloody civil war, the victorious emperor Septimus Severus 
disbanded the extant praetorian cohorts, which had made the mistake of 
supporting his vanquished rival Marcus Didius. Severus reconstituted a new 
batch of cohorts, this time manned by his own loyal veterans. From now on, 
the Praetorian Guard would be recruited from the cream of the legions, whose 
soldiers largely originated in the provinces. The Greek senator and historian 
Dio Cassius seems not to have thought this a great idea. In his view, all the 
standing troops constituted by Augustus served a beneficent social function: 
it absorbed the violent and potentially criminal elements of Italian society 
and kept them gainfully employed and constantly supervised (52.27). Once the 
Praetorian Guard ceased recruiting from Italy, the rough violent types there 
would have no option but tum to banditry. Dio blamed Septimus Severus for 
a surge in banditry which wracked Italy in the 3rd century AD, epitomized by 
the 600-strong gang of the robber-prince Bulla. It was perhaps better to have 
italy's thugs safely quarantined in the praetorian camp rather than running 


amok in the countryside. 


The image of a decrepit civilian father 
begging cash from his upstart praeto- 
rian son is typical of Juvenal's cultural 
criticism, focusing on how a debased 
society perverts and even inverts tradi- 
tional relationships. 

Juvenal also reports that soldiers 
were not liable to be dragged into the 
civil courts in Rome, as our hapless 
togatus discovers as he attempts to 
pursue his tort: 


‘A judge in centurion’s boots is 
given to him seeking redress, 
and a juror bench supporting 
brawny-legs. For the ancient 
law of the camp and the still 
extant custom of Camillus for- 
bid the soldier to attend court 
outside the wall and away from 
the standards.....Alas, the whole 
cohort will be your enemy, the 
maniples will join together to 
give you justice in the form of 
a beating more severe than the 
first. Given you have two legs, 
youd have to be as dumb as 
that pedant Vagellius to offend 
so many combat boots, so many 
thousand of hobnails.” 


Juvenal, Satire 16.13-25. 


The result is predictable. The witness 
fails to show. Juvenal sadly concludes 
that "you can sooner produce a false 
witness against a civilian [paganus] 
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than one who will truthfully testify 
against the fortune and integrity of an 
armed man.” (16.32-34) 

It is telling that Juvenal uses the 
term paganus for civilian. This bit of 
military slang originated to pejorative- 
ly describe provincial non-citizens. It 
means roughly “bumpkin” or “hick.” By 
the 120s AD, it had not yet acquired its 
religious connotations (the eventual 
Christian usage played on the notion 
that only an unsophisticated “hick” 
would fail to believe in Christianity). 
By applying this term to a Roman citi- 
zen, a togatus, Juvenal implies that 
the Praetorian Guardsmen treated full 
Roman citizens with the same con- 
tempt as a disenfranchised provincial 
might expect to endure. 

Juvenal compares this swift and 
brutal justice in the praetorian camp to 
the justice available to Roman citizens 
in the civilians courts, which involve 
“thousand-fold tediums and thou- 
sands of delays.” Military justice on the 
other hand, is swift and convenient for 
those praetorians lucky enough to have 
access to military tribunals: 


“Those who wear arms and a 
sword belt, they have their cases 
set for whatever time pleases 
them, so that their interests are 
not diminished by the slow grind 
of the law.” 


Juvenal, Satire 16.48-50. 


Here we may read between the lines 
concerning the interests (res) of prae- 
torians. Juvenal lists a string of essen- 
tially civilian problems that might be 
dealt with equally in either the slow 
civil courts or in the expedited military 
tribunals in the Praetorian camp: prop- 
erty disputes, the payment of debts, 
claims over forged signatures. Juvenal 
seems to imply that praetorians had 
many civilian business interests within 
the city of Rome, presumably invest- 
ments made with their generous wages 
and donatives. 


Conclusion 

A mere sixty lines of Juvenal's Satire 
16 survive. This is likely due to the 
accident of transmission, although it is 
also possible that Juvenal died prior to 
completing the poem. Nonetheless, the 
satire captures the potential bitterness 
felt by Roman civilians towards the 
emperor's elite bodyguard. Juvenal's 
contemporaries, Tacitus and Suetonius, 
describe the Praetorian Guard at dra- 
matic moments, meddling in imperial 
succession, dispatching condemned 
senators and standing watch over the 
intimate world of the imperial family. 
Juvenal provides us with a street-level 
view of the Guard, presenting them 
as rowdy, privileged bullies, another 
humiliation which the average Roman 
citizen must bear. However, Juvenal's 
characters do not make their criticisms 
because they wish to effect change or 
serve as voices of social justice. Rather, 
they are trying to figure out how they 
themselves can join the Praetorian 
Guard! m 


Michael J. Taylor is a regular 
contributor 


Further reading 
- S. Braund (ed), Satire and Society 


in Ancient Rome. Exeter 1989. 
- M.L. Clark. “Juvenal Satire 16”, in: 
Illinois Classical Studies 13.1 (1988). 
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THEME: SWORDS AROUND THE THRONE 


Cavalry about the court 


The Ptolemaic horse guard 


FOLLOWING THE DEATH OF PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR (204 BO), HIS CHIEF MIN- 
ISTER AGATHOKLES WISHED TO PROLONG HIS POWER BY ENSURING HIS 
GUARDIANSHIP OVER HIS SUCCESSOR, THE BOY-KING PTOLEMY EPIPHANES. 
THE DRAMATIC INCIDENTS SURROUNDING THESE EVENTS PROVIDE US WITH 
A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE PTOLEMAIC ROYAL COURT AND THE TROOPS 


RESPONSIBLE FOR GUARDING IT. 


By Nicholas Sekunda 


Agathokles first summoned “the 
hypaspists and the therapeia as well 
as the officers of the foot and horse” 
(Polybius 15.25.3). It would be extremely 
useful for our purposes to examine 
in turn what precisely Polybius has in 
mind when he speaks of these groups 
of individuals. The events are discussed 
in Volume II of Walbank’s excellent 
Historical Commentary on Polybius (p. 
482).“The hypaspists are most likely the 
equivalent of Alexander’s personal staff, 
as they were in the Antigonid court, a 
small group of individuals employed on 
special tasks.” Ptolemaic hypaspists are 
again referred to by Polybius at 18.53.5. 
As to the precise meaning of therapeia, 
in this context, however, | cannot agree 
with Walbank’s conclusion that this 
refers to the bodyguard rather than 
the Royal court. Polybius (15.25.17) later 
states that Agathokles intended to 
re-model “the household (therapeia) 
and the guard about the court” with 
replacements which he was to recruit 
in Greece. In this case, it is evident 
that Polybius contrasts the therapeia to 
troops who were meant to guard them. 
By “the officers of the foot and horse”, 
Walbank believes that Polybius means 
“the officers of the ‘Macedonians’, foot 
and horse.” This is likely, but it is pos- 
sible that the assembly also included 
the officers of “the other regiments” 
that Polybius mentions later. 

At a later stage of the drama 
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unfolding in the Ptolemaic Court, 
Agathokles summoned a meeting of 
“the Macedonians” (15.26.1) and then 
(15.26.9) a meeting of the other regi- 
ments (systéma). Events reached their 
bloody climax when Agathokles arrest- 
ed Moiragenes, one of the somatophy- 
lakes (15.27.6), literally “bodyguards.” 
Polybius (15.32.6) mentions another 
one of these Ptolemaic somatophylakes 
during the course of his narrative, the 
younger Sosibios. They comprised the 
staff that administered the army. In the 
reign of Alexander, there were seven 
and then eventually eight of them. 
They were also found in the Seleucid 
and Antigonid armies. 

Agathokles had Moiragenes arrest- 
ed with the intention of torturing 
him, but Moiragenes escaped and ran 
to a tent of the Macedonians, not far 
from the palace (15.28.4). Moiragenes 
urged the Macedonians to help him; 
they in turn visited the tents of the 
other Macedonians, and then those of 
the other soldiers that were all close 
together (15.29.1). 

All modern historians are unani- 
mous in their conclusion that by “the 
Macedonians”, Polybius “seems here 
to mean the guard” (eg. Walbank p. 
448). The conclusion seems inevitable 
that, at this period at least, the reg- 
iments of the guard, both foot and 
horse, were largely composed of native 
Macedonians and their descendants. 


Macedonians for Ptolemy 

Ptolemy son of Lagos received Egypt asa 
province in "the division of spoils” that 
took place after the death of Alexander 
in 323. There could have been next to 
no Macedonians stationed in the coun- 
try at the time. According to Diodorus 
(18.14.1), Ptolemy, soon after taking over 
Egypt “finding 8,000 talents in the 
treasury, began to collect mercenaries 
and to form an army. A multitude of 
his friends also gathered about him on 
account of his fairness.” It was presum- 
ably from these “friends” that Ptolemy 
formed his first élite cavalry formation. 

We have some details of the army 
which Ptolemy led out of Alexandria 
to the battle against Demetrius 
Poliorcetes at the battle of Gaza in 
312 BC (Diodorus 19.80.4). It consist- 
ed of 18,000 foot and 4,000 horse: 
"some were Macedonians and some 
were mercenaries, but a great number 
were Egyptians.” Ptolemy and Seleucus, 
who was fighting at his side in this 
battle, drew up 3,000 of what Diodorus 
(19.82.3) describes as “the strongest” of 
their cavalry, along with whom they 
themselves had decided to fight. During 
this battle it should be noted that the 
Companions, of which there were 800 
present (19.82.3), still fought on the 
Antigonid side. Demetrius also drew up 
200 “picked guard horsemen” on the 
left wing. These were presumably an 
elite squadron within the Companions, 
and are described as consisting of all 
the other ‘friends’ of Demetrius. 

After the series of wars follow- 
ing the death of Alexander the Great, 
the monarchs of the newly formed 
Hellenistic world turned their thoughts 
to forming manpower recruiting bases 
within their various kingdoms. The 
system which appeared in Ptolemaic 
Egypt was the so-called ‘cleruch’ sys- 
tem: this was a system where, in return 
for being settled on a kléros, or “allot- 
ment”, the settler, or cleruch, was liable 


Reconstruction of two Ptolemaic guard cavalrymen. (Foreground) Reconstruction of 
Philoxenos the Macedonian, last quarter of the fourth century BC. The helmet is based 
on a model from Memphis. (Background) Reconstruction of a figure from Mustafa 
Pasha Tomb I, early third century. The long-sleeved purple tunic could be a distinction 
worn by the king's ‘friends’ and the tunic worn by other members of the regiment 
could have been white. Note the change in helmet, from the Boeotian type, and in 
cuirass, from a composite cuirass to muscle cuirass, the latter silvered. 
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to be mobilized in times of war. The size 
of the allotment varied according to 
the branch of service. For instance, cav- 
alrymen were settled on larger plots. 
Status too, which mainly depended on 
the nationality, or ‘pseudo-nationality’ 
of the grantee affected the amount 
of land. In the third century, cavalry 
and infantry of the guard were gener- 
ally settled on plots of a hundred arou- 
ras. The system was established from 
the reign of Ptolemy | Soter onwards, 
and was especially developed from the 
reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphos. 

At first (for example during the 
Third Syrian War), the system seems 
to have worked reasonably well. By 
the end of the third century though, 
the system was already beginning to 
malfunction. In the preparations for 
the battle of Raphia (217 BC), Polybius 
(5.65.5) mentions that Polycrates of 
Argos undertook the training of the 
“Cavalry about the court” (hoi hippeis 
peri tén aulén), which was about 700 
strong. There is no evidence elsewhere 
for the household cavalry being drawn 
from the cleruchs, but their mention 
alongside the Libyan and Egyptian cav- 
alry in this passage suggests they were 
cleruchs and not mercenaries. 

It is difficult to decide whether or 
not “Cavalry about the court” might 
have been the official title of this regi- 
ment or not. The term is used elsewhere, 
and seemingly in a general sense by 
Polybius (4.67.6) when describing the 
élite Antigonid cavalry regiment. It is 
true that this author, in a passage we 
have discussed already (15.25.17), refers 
to “the household (therapeia) and the 
guard about the court (ta peri tén aulén 
pylakeia)” which Agathokles intended 
to replace with his own men, but this 
usage, too, could have a general mean- 
ing, and so is not to be treated as a 
precise regimental title. 

Papyri are no help in elucidating 
what the official regimental title was, 
and inscriptions only serve to com- 
pound the problem. Fraser (p. 168 n. 339) 
notes “that the Macedonian household 
troops are not recorded after the end 
of the third century, and that some 
time in the second century their place 
seems to have been by troops of varied 
provenance.” In this context he goes on 
to discuss an inscription recording a 
dedication by “The mass (plóthos) of the 
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cavalry of the household (therapeia) in 
Alexandria”, and states “The fact that 
these troops are not described by an 
ethnic connotation, such as was nor- 
mal in military groups in this period, 
is good reason for supposing that they 
were a racially mixed body.” The inscrip- 
tion in question is late, dated as it is by 
a regnal year, to either 108/7 or 72/1 BC. 
Furthermore, the official title of the 
regiment could have changed in the 
intervening period. 

Two further inscriptions are also 
relevant to the problem. The inscrip- 
tions come from Paphos in Cyprus, and 
are both dated to the year 154 BC by 
their publisher Mitford (in Annual of 
the British School at Athens 56 (1961) pp. 
20-22). In the first inscription, Kallikles 
son of Kallikles, an Alexandrian, is men- 
tioned as “in command of the cavalry 
in Alexandria”, and in the second he is 
called “squadron commander (ilachés) 
of the cavalry stationed in Alexandria.” 
In addition, Kallikles holds an assort- 
ment of other titles. 


Regimental dress 

Despite the uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the regimental title, the dress 
of the regiment is easy to establish. In 
my first book on ancient military uni- 
form (Nick Sekunda, Angus McBride, 
The Army of Alexander the Great, p. 
17), | established, on the basis of an 
analysis of the Alexander Sarcophagus, 
that the Companion Cavalry Regiment 
of the army of Alexander wore saf- 
fron-yellow cloaks with a sea-purple 
border. This is supported by a refer- 
ence in Diodorus (17.77.5) that after the 
death of Darius, Alexander distributed 
Persian cloaks with purple borders to 
the Companions. 

More than a quarter of a centu- 
ty ago, the possibilities for publish- 
ing in colour were much more lim- 
ited, and therefore the range of compa- 
rable examples of clothing published 
in colour were few. Furthermore, the 
pigments with which the marble of 
the Alexander Sarcophagus had been 
decorated had faded to leave a pre- 
dominantly blue colour in place of the 
original purple. This misled me in the 
reconstruction of the hue of sea-purple 
in the plates. This can now be corrected 
to a redder hue with the range of repro- 
ductions of ancient art that we have 


available nowadays. 

The Ptolemaic elite cavalry regi- 
ment, composed of Macedonians, was 
distinguished by saffron-yellow cloaks 
with purple borders just like their fore- 
runners in the Companion Cavalry regi- 
ment. True ‘sea-purple’, extracted from 
the murex shell, was the most expensive 
dye known in Antiquity. Its value led the 
Persian King to hoard purple cloth and 
to distribute it munificently as a mark 
of his power. Plutarch (Life of Alexander 
36.2) tells us that Alexander captured 
5,000 talents’ (at over 50 pounds each) 
weight of purple from Hermione in the 
Royal Treasury at Susa, which had still 
kept its colour despite being stored 
there for 190 years. Alexander proved 
to be even more prodigal in his dis- 
tribution of purple cloth. Some time 
later, he was forced to write to the 
cities of lonia (foremost of which the 
Chians), directing them to send purple 
dye to him, for he wanted to dress all 
his Companions in sea-purple clothes 
(Athenaios 12.539f-540a). 

After purple, the most valuable 
luxury dye in Antiquity was saffron. 
Saffron is harvested by hand from the 
three rusty-red pistils inside the petals 
of the crocus blossom. These then have 
to be carefully toasted dry: the saffron 
reducing to a fifth of its original weight 
in the process. Properly dried saffron 


Illustration of the grave-stele of 
Philoxenos. Alexandria, Greco-Roman 
Museum no.10228, after Evaristo 
Breccia, La Necropoli di Sciatbi (Cairo 
1912) tav. xxii. 


will keep for a century. Although esti- 
mates vary from area to area, at least 
20,000 blossoms have to be stripped to 
yield a single kilogram of dry saffron. 
In an hour, a skilled female worker can 
separate 60 grams of stigmata from 
their blossoms. The crocus occurs spon- 
taneously in Iran and its cultivation is 
recorded in past times in a number of 
lranian provinces, including Media. 
The following gives a catalogue of 
representations showing cavalrymen 
in Ptolemaic service wearing saffron- 
yellow. | have not had the opportunity 
to inspect any of these representations, 
and so the descriptions given below 
are compiled from the descriptions of 
others and my own observation of pub- 
lished illustrations. The representations 
are given in what | believe to be their 
(approximate) chronological order. 


Stele of Philoxenos 

There is sufficient space for approxi- 
mately four letters in the space before 
the letters which have been preserved 
rendering the personal name [...Jxenos 
[Makejdón. There are many possibilities, 
but a restoration of [Phi]loxenos [Make] 
don, “Philoxenos the Macedonian”, 
seems probable from the traces of let- 
ters preserved on the stone. The name 
Philoxenos is attested five times among 
the community of Macedonians later 
settled in Egypt. Any one of these indi- 
viduals could be homonymous descen- 
dents of the Philoxenos attested at the 
Shiatbi cemetery. It is important that 
the inscription states that Philoxenos 
is a Macedonian, thereby confirming 
that, as a cavalryman, he belonged to 
the guard cavalry regiment. 

M. Rostovtzeff (Social & Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford 
1941) Vol |, p. 150, pl. XIX, 1) gives the 
most detailed description of the two 
figures painted on the stele. The rider 
wears a saffron-yellow cloak with a 
purple border of a dark reddish hue. 
He is bareheaded, dressed in what 
Rostovtzeff describes as a white chiton. 
The area of the stele around the torso 
of the figure is heavily damaged, and 
it is consequently difficult to decide 
whether he is armed with a composite 
cuirass or a muscle cuirass. Rostovtzeff, 
however, describes it as "a fine bronze 
cuirass” and from this description we 
conclude that the latter option is the 


Detail of the stele of Philoxenos, after Jean Charbonneaux, Roland Martin and 
Francois Villard, Grece hellénistique (Paris, Gallimard 1970) fig. 100. 


more probable. Indeed, | believe traces 
of the musculature can be made out in 
the painting preserved on the front of 
the chest of the figure. Rostovtzeff con- 
firms that the cuirass is furnished with 
shoulder straps. The area of the upper 
arm is also heavily damaged, mak- 
ing observation difficult, but it seems 
that the cuirass is not equipped with 
a fringe of pteryges at the shoulder. It 
is certainly fitted with a double row of 
pteryges at the waist. These are possibly 
of bronze, but are more likely to be of 
yellow coloured leather. The area of the 
upper thigh is also heavily damaged, 
making it difficult to decide whether a 
line of the white chiton is left showing 
beneath the pteryges of the cuirass. On 
his feet he wears medium brown boots 
of an indeterminate shape reaching to 
mid calf. 

He is armed with a long spear 
that he carries in his right hand, and 
a sword which he wears on his left 
side, presumably slung on a baldric. 
The hilt seems to be of cruciform shape, 


although the details are difficult to 
establish. The pommel appears to be 
bronze and round in shape, the hand- 
grip itself appears to be modeled in 
two shades of grey, and the guard to be 
of white metal (presumably iron). The 
scabbard is of black leather, but white 
at its mouth: presumably meant to rep- 
resent bone. The chape cannot be made 
out. 

The horse, a chestnut-coloured stal- 
lion, is shown in a rearing posture. Its 
horse furniture is made of medium 
tan leather, almost purplish-red in hue, 
consisting of a bridle with an iron bit 
and a T-shaped breast band with the 
tine of the T passing between the front 
legs of the horse. The saddlecloth is 
purple of a dark reddish hue, with a 
scalloped lower border and a rear bor- 
der with longer flame-shaped projec- 
tions. 

A figure of probably what is best 
interpreted as a servant or groom runs 
behind (to the right of) the horseman. 
With his right hand, he is holding on 
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Limestone helmet model from Mit- 
Rahineh/Memphis now in the Louvre 
Museum, Paris. 


to the horse's tail, and in his left hand 
he is holding Philoxenos' helmet. The 
paint in this region is badly damaged, 
but the helmet appears to be bronze 
and of Boeotian type. The servant is 
bareheaded and barefooted, and he is 
wearing a tunic which is described as 
“yellowish” by Brown. 

The Shiatby cemetery, in which the 
stele was found in 1904, is the earliest 
in Alexandria, dating to the last quar- 
ter of the fourth century. This would 
conform well with Philoxenos’ Boeotian 
helmet. This form of helmet was at 
the height of its popularity during the 
middle of the fourth century, then went 
out of favor, enjoying a brief revival of 
popularity in Roman Republican times, 
at the turn of the second and first cen- 
turies BC. 

Although no examples of Boeotian 
helmets have been found in Egypt, 
limestone models used in their serial 
production have. One example, found 
in Memphis, is currently housed in the 
Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. It 
is undecorated, and was presumably 
used in the production of helmets for 
cavalry regiments of the line. Another, 
described as being from “Mit-Rahineh/ 
Memphis” (they presumably come 
from the same site originally: Memphis 
was the satrapal centre, and associated 
with metal-working during the Persian 
period), is currently in the Louvre. It is 
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a wholly more magnificent example, 
decorated on the rim with spiraling 
vegetal decoration. We have complet- 
ed our reconstruction of Philoxenos 
with a Boeotian helmet decorated 
in these designs — it makes for a 
helmet worthy of a Macedonian 
in the guard cavalry regiment 
under the first king Ptolemy. 
The other representations of 
cavalrymen of the guard are 
significantly later in date 
than the stele of Philoxenos 
the Macedonian. 


d A horseman from Hadra 


The horseman is bareheaded. 
According to Brown “He seems also to 
wear a bowl-shaped head covering”, 
brown in colour. If Brown is correct, 
this will be a felt cap-comforter, but it 
might be simply a representation of his 
hair. He wears a saffron-yellow cloak: 
according to Brown “the chlamys is 
brown-red.” He wears a muscle-cuirass 
that is described as “blue” in Brown’s 
description. It is probably silvered. It is 
difficult to decide whether the cuirass 
has shoulder straps or not. Beneath 
his cuirass he either wears a dark red 
tunic, or a row of brown leather ptery- 
ges. It is also hard to decide whether a 
dark red tunic is shown at the shoulder. 


Anonymous stele from Hadra, 
Alexandria Greco-Roman Museum no. 
22116, after Jean Charbonneaux, Roland 
Martin and Francois Villard, Grece hel- 
lénistique (Paris, Gallimard 1970) fig. 
99. 


According to Brown "The horseman's 
tunic is dull yellow.” One can only con- 
clude that Brown has mistaken the chi- 
ton for the chlamys in her description. 

He takes a helmet from his ser- 
vant. According to Brown "The helmet 
is brown.” However, while brown lines 
are visible, and the inside of the helmet 
is brown, the brown lines seem to be 
dividing up areas of white. It is there- 
fore possible that the helmet is silvered 
too. The servant's tunic is described as 
“yellowish” or off-white. 

The stele was found in 1925-26 in 
the Hadra cemetery, which is later in 
date than that at Schiatby. 


The Mustafa Pasha tomb | 
The figure that concerns us here is 
the horseman shown on the right of 
the doorway lintel above a peristyle 
court leading to the burial chamber. 
The original colours were very faded 
when the tomb was discovered. It has 
been repainted relatively recently. 
Illustrations reconstructing the lintel in 
colour are also available to help in the 
reconstruction of the original colours. 
There are three horsemen shown 
on the lintel. The horseman who inter- 
ests us is on the right. | quote from the 
description of Brown: “The horse on 
the right is red-brown tending toward 


Mustafa Pasha Tomb |, detail show- 
ing the horseman on the right of 
the doorway lintel, after B.R. Brown, 
Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and 
the Alexandrian Style (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1957) pl. xxiv, 1. 


violet. The flesh of the rider is lighter 
red-brown. His cuirass was perhaps yel- 
low originally. His long-sleeved tunic is 
red-violet and his chlamys yellow.” In 
colour reconstructions, the boots are a 
dark colour either dark brown or black. 
Not too much faith should be placed 
in Brown's statement that the cuirass 
"was perhaps yellow originally.” This 
is apparently surmise on her part. The 
cuirass would be shown in the white 
colour of the background of the fresco, 
therefore it is highly possible that it 
was originally shown in white metal. 


Cuirassed cavalryman 

A great amount of uncertainty sur- 
rounds the way in which the Nilotic 
mosaic from Praeneste, known as the 
‘Barberini Mosaic’ should be interpret- 
ed. As well as the Nilotic scenes them- 
selves, a group of soldiers are also shown 
at a temple. This represents a historical 
event. Dates as far apart as circa 280 
BC, the date of the expedition down 
the Nile sent by Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
under his general Pythagoras, and 
AD 131, the date of Hadrian’s visit to 
Elephantine, have been canvassed. The 
mosaic has been repaired repeatedly 
over the centuries since its discovery 
between the years 1588 and 1607, so 
one cannot be certain if any particular 
scene is original, or if it has suffered 
from inappropriate restoration. 

One thing of which we can be 
certain, however, is that the soldiers 
shown on the mosaic are Greek, for 
the cavalrymen wear Greek style cav- 
alry boots, not Roman ones. | would not 
bring the date as far back as circa 280 
BC, however, because according to cur- 
rent orthodoxy Greek cavalry did not 
start to use shields before the Galatian 
invasions that started in 279 BC. 

The figure third from the right in 
the group of soldiers wears an elabo- 
rate pair of cavalry boots, seemingly 
gray in colour and with ornamental 
lappets. He wears a white tunic and 
over it a muscle-cuirass of white metal, 
presumably silvered. He wears a baldric 
slung at his left shoulder. On his head 
he wears a wide-brimmed helmet, 
again of white metal presumably sil- 
vered, with a white plume. He probably 
carries a round shield in his left arm, a 
dark red-brown in colour on the inside 
(though it is difficult to make out in 


detail). He wears a saffron-yellow cloak 
but without a sea-purple border. 

The last three figures have many 
features in common, principally the saf- 
fron-yellow cloak. If the latter originally 
possessed a sea-purple border, the art- 
ist of all three examples has not noticed 
it: surely improbable. It is perhaps more 
probable that the cloak worn by the 
elite regiment of the Ptolemaic army at 
some point in time lost its sea-purple 
border, but retained its basic colour 
of saffron-yellow. The white tunic, 
probably linen, noted in the Barberini 
mosaic, and by Rostovtzeff in the stele 
of Philoxenos, may be specific to the 
Ptolemaic army. The colour of the tunic 
worn on the anonymous Hadra stele 
cannot be established with certainty. 
The red-violet long-sleeved tunic (chi- 
ton cheiridotos) worn by the horseman 
on the Mustapha Pasha Tomb | is wholly 
exceptional. Characteristic for the reign 
of Alexander and not long after, it could 
still have served as a mark of distinc- 
tion for the ‘personal Companions’ or 
the ‘Friends’ of the king, and therefore 
not have constituted part of the uni- 
form of the cavalry regiment of the 
Guard as such. 

Most distinctive are the silvered cui- 
tass and helmet which we have encoun- 
tered in all three representations. We 
can cite as a parallel the silvered helmet 
and cuirass from Prodromi in Acarnania 
discovered in the late 1970s and now in 
the National Museum in Athens. The 
burial can likewise be dated to the early 
years of the third century BC and prob- 
ably belonged to a member of an elite 
cavalry regiment. m 


— z 


Detail from the Barberini Mosaic, show- 
ing a variety of soldiers. Now in the 
Archaeological museum of Praeneste, 
Italy. 


Dr. Nicholas Sekunda has written a vari- 
ety of books and articles on warfare in 
the Ancient world. He currently teach- 
es at the Institute of Archaeology at 
Gdansk university, Poland. 


Further reading 

For a detailed account of the 
Ptolemaic army, the work of Jean 
Lesquier, Les Institutions mili- 
taires de I'Eqypte sous les Lagides 
(Paris 1911), though extremely 
dated, is still indispensible. For 
a detailed discussion of the pas- 
sages mentioned in this article, 
see FW. Walbank, A Historical 
Commentary on Polybius, Volume 
I, Commentary on Books VII- 
XVIII (Oxford 1967). On the cle- 
ruchic system, see D.J. Crawford, 
Kerkeosiris. An Egyptian Village in 
the Ptolemaic Period (Cambridge 
1971), pp. 55-85, and for a complete 
bibliography see E. Van't Dack in 
Armées et fiscalité dans le Monde 
antique, Colloques Nationaux 
du C.N.R.S No, 936, Paris 1977, p. 
80-1. The Alexandrian painted 
tombstones are gathered by B.R. 
Brown, Ptolemaic Paintings and 
Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style 
(Cambridge, MA 1957). 
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Portraying 


Guardsmen 


THE PRAETORIAN GUARD IS WELL ATTESTED IN OUR LITERARY SOURCES. 
THERE IS A SELECTION OF SURVIVING TOMBSTONES DEPICTING GUARDSMEN 
AS WELL. THE MOST DETAILED, HOWEVER, ARE SEVERAL RELIEFS IN ROME IN 
WHICH PRAETORIAN GUARDSMEN FIGURE PROMINENTLY. THE QUESTION 
WITH THOSE, WONDERFULLY SEDUCTIVE AS THEY ARE, IS HOW DEPEND- 
ABLE THEY ARE IN THEIR DETAIL. WERE THE CHEEK PIECES OF THE GUARD'S 
HELMETS DECORATED WITH SCORPIONS — AS VISIBLE ON PAGE 10 — OR WERE 


THEY PLAIN, AS SEEN HERE? 


By Ilario Lorusso 


Shown above are a Praetorian centu- 
rion (middle), a common soldier, and a 
rear view of the signifer seen at right. 
We have chosen to base our equipment 
on what we know of regular legionary 
soldiers of the Flavian era, and only 
alter our appearance when we have 
evidence for such a change. One such 
difference is the oval shield carried by 
the miles gregalis. Such shields can be 
seen on the Louvre relief (dated to the 
mid 1st century AD) as well as on the 
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Cancellaria relief, which is thought to 
date to Domitian's reign. The shield 
decoration, with its moon and stars, 
also comes from the latter relief. It 
should be noted however, that the pat- 
tern on a scutum on the Arch of Trajan 
at Pozzuoli has a swirly, floral design, 
with a scorpion at the edge. 

A more subtle difference in appear- 
ance lies in the quality of the equip- 
ment. Praetorian soldiers were paid 
considerably better than their legion- 


raetorian 


ary counterparts. Like the latter, they 
likely invested their pay in their equip- 
ment as well. Hence the extensive use 
of silver and gold on scabbards and belt 
plates. As a result of Saturninus’ revolt 
(89 AD), legionaries could only keep 
a small part of their savings depos- 
ited in cash in the legionary ‘bank’. This 
would surely only have exacerbated 
this trend. 

We have selected the Praetorian sig- 
nifer for display to the right, as he has 
several distinguishing features. Most 
notably, there is the lion’s pelt, which 
seems to be exclusively associated 
with standardbearers of the Praetorian 
Guard. The standard itself is notable 
too, as the Guard’s standards seem- 
ingly combined items normally seen on 
separate standards. m 


llario Lorusso is a member of the Cohors 
Il Praetoria (www.praetoriani.eu), an 
Italian reenactment group who special- 
ize in depicting the Praetorian Guard 
from the Flavian era. All photos © Ilario 
Lorusso. 


Standardbearers in both legionary and 
auxiliary units are often, though not 
always, shown wearing an animal pelt 
over their helmet and shoulders. This 
practice likely had a ritual or totemic 
significance. The lion seems to have been 
exclusively associated with standard- 
bearers of the Praetorian Guard. 


The 'Winged Victory’, The Imperial eagle was 
symbolizing the goddess —- I normally the singlemost 
Victoria, as well as the important standard for a 
Corona Muralia and other legion. The Praetorian Guard 
crowns are commonly seen carried this eagle embossed 
on standards. These are eagle perhaps more for their 
often thought to refer to proximity to the emperor, or 
actual achievements on as a reference to Jupiter. 
the battlefield, though in i 
the case of the Praetorian 
Guard, it might be argued 

they were more a feature 

of their closeness to the ee 
emperor who would have 2 r 
granted these awards. 4 


Atypical Flavian-era helmet, 
Robinson type Imperial Gallic D, 
is worn under the pelt. This 
particular example is a copy of 
the beautifully decorated 
helmet from Weisenau, which 
was heavily damaged during 
World War Two. Robinson's 
chronology suggests this 
helmet was slightly outmoded 
during the Flavian era, but the 
strict order Robinson presents 
is nowadays often debated. 


The imago of an emperor, 
normally carried by the 
imaginifer is here attached to 
the Praetorian standard. The 
other imago lower down may 
depict another member of the 
Imperial family. 

Though there is no reason a 
Praetorian guardsman would 
not wear a Lorica segmentata, 
signiferi are traditionally 
reconstructed wearing either 
chain mail or scale armor. 


Tiberius, born on November 16 in 
the sign of Scorpio, was called the 
second founder of the Praetorian 
Guard, as he assembled the 

dispersed Guard cohorts in a —— 
single camp in Rome. Every since, —- 
the Scorpio was associated with ~ 
the Praetorian guard, and it is 


commonly seen decorating cheek 
pieces, shields and other items. 


Standardbearers apparently 
did not use the scutum, 
preferring instead a small 
round shield. Its decoration, 
visible on the small photo on 
the left, was inspired by 
patterns seen on the 
Pozzuoli reliefs. 


Only a bit of a single cohort standard - 
belonging to the Cohors VII Raetorum - 8 
survives. We assume that all unit ~, 9 
standards would have indicated their m 5 
unit name on a plaque like this one. BB ae Images of Praetorian 
het Y k standards can be seen on 
\ ” coins and on avariety of 
s sculptures, most famously 
Trajan's Column. They seem 


The pteryges are decorated with Mię: „waka 
small peltae, often seen as fringe Fein and = “4 aie 
decoration in sculpture. These are słowibóls awa rych 
copies of an actual sample found by ty abi kai 

one of the members of the Cohors II separate standards in other 
Praetoria. unika. 


Black leather calcei are wom, 
replicas of those found in Mainz, 
Germany and now on display at 
the Landesmuseum there. 
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Crethi and Plethi and 
'Mighty Men 


The bodyguards of king David 


THE BIBLE IS NOT STRICTLY A RELIGIOUS DOCUMENT. THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN PARTICULAR HAS BEEN PROVEN TO BE — AT LEAST IN SOME PORTIONS 
— A VALUABLE SOURCE OF MILITARY HISTORY. AMONG THESE VALUABLE 
SOURCES ARE THE SECTIONS KNOWN AS THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL AND THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. THESE BOOKS DESCRIBE THE WARS 
AND MILITARY REFORMS CONDUCTED BY THE ANCIENT ISRAELITES UNDER 
KINGS SAUL, DAVID AND SOLOMON. THE ESTIMATED TIMEFRAME OF EVENTS 
RUNS FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE 11TH CENTURY BC TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 


10TH CENTURY BC. 


By Sidney E. Dean 


Among other things, these books 
are the primary source of informa- 
tion about King David's bodyguards 
— information that can be supported 
by archaeological evidence and analy- 
sis of other ancient documents. The 
discussion of David's personal guards 
can be divided chronologically into two 
sections, covering his time before and 
after he became king. 


David the mercenary captain 

The Israelites first entered Canaan 
from what is today Jordan around 
1230 BC. They were able to conquer 
and settle in the Judean highlands of 
southern Canaan, but could not con- 
front the Canaanite chariot armies on 
the plains. It would take the Jews well 
over a century of warfare to incremen- 
tally defeat the Canaanites and expand 
northward. 

While the Israelites were entering 
Canaan from the west, another group 
was moving in from the east. After the 
Egyptian Pharaoh Ramses III defeated 
the Sea Peoples (circa 1188 BC, see also 
Ancient Warfare \V.4), a large group of 
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the surviving invaders settled along 
the southwest coast of Canaan in the 
cities of Ashdod, Askelon, Ekron, Gath 
and Gaza. The Egyptians called these 
people Peleset, while the Jews came 
to know them as Philistines. From 
their coastal cities, the Philistines sys- 
tematically expanded into Canaan, as 
well as into the territory occupied by 
the Jews. Better organized than their 
enemies and using superior weapons 
made of iron, they conquered the Jews 
by the mid nth Century. Around 1030 
BC, the twelve Jewish tribes, which 
had shunned centralized government 
before, united under King Saul. He 
went on to wage a successful guerilla 
war and drive the occupation forces 
out of the highlands. 

The famous confrontation between 
David and Goliath would have taken 
place during this campaign. David rose 
quickly in King Saul's army, becoming 
commander of a Thousand (or regi- 
ment in modern terms). Saul became 
increasingly jealous of David's popu- 
larity, and attempted to kill the young 
officer. David fled Saul’s headquarters 


at Hebron and quickly recruited his 
own fighting force composed mostly 
of disaffected Judeans including his 
own family members. “[A]nd when 
his brethren and all his father’s house 
heard it, they went down thither to 
him. And every one that was in dis- 
tress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him; and he 
became a captain over them: and there 
were with him about four hundred 
men” (1 Samuel 22:1-2). 

At first David used his force (which 
soon grew to 600 men, possibly by 
recruiting non-Jewish outcasts) to inde- 
pendently fight the Philistines, partially 
supporting himself by extorting pro- 
tection money from wealthy landown- 
ers (1 Samuel 22; 1 Samuel 25:2-13, 22). 
When Saul’s persecution became too 
intense to evade, David and his men 
entered the service of the Philistine 
King Achisch of Gath (1 Samuel 27:1- 


A wide variety of bronze and iron 
weapons were in use in the 1oth 
Century Levant, from Egyptian style 
sickle swords to Indo-European style 
longswords. Philistine weapons are 
widely considered to be the best arms 
of the time. King David’s elite Crethi 
and Plethi will have used Philistine 
iron swords and iron-tipped spears 
and javelins as their primary weap- 
ons. They were an infantry force, and 
had to balance personal defense and 
mobility. Philistine style round shields 
and leather torso armor covered with 
bronze bands or scales provided pro- 
tection without slowing the warriors 
down. 
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3). David became Achisch's vassal and 
received the fortified town of Ziklag, 
where he lived with his men and their 
families for sixteen months, providing 
military service to Gath. 

Ziklag is thought to have lain in the 
Negev region to the southeast of Gath 
and Gaza, in a buffer zone between 
the Philistine cities and both Judah to 
the east and the various desert peo- 
ples to the south. David was tasked 
with defensive and offensive opera- 
tions against both enemies. His fast 
and light skirmishers were much better 
suited to dealing with raids or pursuing 
fleet desert tribesmen than the heavy 
Philistine forces. The Bible states that 
David attacked only the desert tribes, 
then lied to Achisch and claimed he had 
taided Judean settlements (1 Samuel 
27:8-9). This raises the question: was 
Achisch that credulous, or was this sec- 
tion edited to portray David in a better 
light? Perhaps the former. When the 
Philistines mounted a major offensive 
against Saul near Mount Gilboa, David 
readily reported to the field, but the 
Bible makes no mention of any reserva- 
tions on his part. It was only the objec- 
tion of the other Philistine lords — who 
feared David would betray them - that 
forced Achisch to send David back to 
Ziklag (1 Samuel 29:1-11). 


Habiru 

David's foray as independent 
leader of a roving band ofarmed 
men was nothing spectacu- 
lar per se. For centuries in the 
Levant, outcasts and outlaws, 
debtors and escaped slaves of 
various ethnic origins joined to 
form marauding bands called 
‘Habiru’ or Apiru. Akkadian, 
Egyptian and Canaanite inscrip- 
tions and papyri document 
Apiru depredations as early as 
the 18th and as late as the 12th 
Century BC. These groups could 
grow quite large and even occu- 
pied cities. When not raiding on 
their own behalf, these Apiru 
frequently hired themselves out 
as mercenaries. Given his later 
career, David can be considered 
the most successful Apiru lead- 
er of all time. 
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After Saul's death in this battle, David 
took his entire force and occupied 
Hebron, laying claim to the throne of 
Judah. He also made generous gifts 
to the elders of Judah, who chose 
David as their new king. The people 
of Israel however (encompassing the 
ten northern Jewish tribes), remained 
loyal to Saul's surviving son, Ishboshet 
(2 Samuel 2:2-4, 8-10). David's veterans 
served as an elite strike force in the 
ensuing war against Ishboshet, but it 
seems only a fraction of them served as 
a permanent bodyguard. David grant- 
ed many of them land in and around 
various towns surrounding Hebron to 
act as a defensive cadre against the 
pervasive incursions by tribal raiders (2 
Samuel 2:3). 

David ruled Judah for seven and a 
half years before Ishboshet was assas- 
sinated by two of his own officers (2 
Samuel 4:2-7). Leaderless, the elders 
of Israel submitted to David, unifying 
the twelve tribes into one nation (2 
Samuel 5:1-3). To avoid tribal jealousy, 
David chose to place the new capital in 
a neutral city and ordered elements of 
his elite veterans to conquer Jerusalem 
and take it from the Jebusites. Experts 
in silent and nighttime operations, a 
small squad led by David's nephew Joab 
infiltrated the city through its water 
conduits, overpowering the guards and 
opening the gates. 


King David’s bodyguard 

As king of the unified Israel, David 
fought a long series of wars and cam- 
paigns against the Philistines and 
other peoples. In time, he was able to 
call on a national conscription army 
of reportedly nearly 300,000 fighters. 
In addition, two special bodies of men 
arose to replace David's veterans as his 
personal forces. The first and small- 
er group was called Gibborim, which 
has been translated as “champions” or 
“Mighty Men.” The second and larger 
group was composed of Cherethites 
and Pelethites, known more simply as 
Crethi and Plethi. 

The Mighty Men were divided into 
teams of three, and were collectively 
known as “The Thirty” (the Bible actu- 
ally identifies 37 of them by name, 
although the exact composition of the 
group will have varied over time). Most, 
but not all, of the Gibborim were Jews, 


and a number of them were veterans of 
David's original force. David sent mem- 
bers of this elite group on especially 
challenging reconnaissance, sabotage 
and strike missions. In other words, 
they acted as special operations forc- 
es. Some were promoted to command 
larger regular forces and / or the Crethi 
and Plethi. Joab was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the entire army. 


King David's army 

King David’s Mighty Men and 
bodyguard made up only a frac- 
tion of the Israelite army. After 
uniting Judah and Israel under 
his rule, David instituted mili- 
tary reforms that are described 
in the Book of Chronicles. 

Every man of the twelve 
Jewish tribes was subject to 
conscription. The army was 
divided into standardized regi- 
ments of 11000 men, compa- 
nies of 100, platoons of 50 and 
squads of 10. The army consisted 
almost completely of infantry, 
but was well-rounded. Tribes 
contributed different combat 
arms based on their natural 
skills, e.g.: the tribe of Benjamin 
provided archers and slingers; 
the men of Gad, Reuben and 
Manasseh fought with sword 
and buckler; Judah and Naphtali 
provided highly mobile infantry 
armed with spears and shields; 
the tribe of Zebulon provided 
men who could "keep rank”, 
indicating a phalanx of heavy 
infantry. The soldiers from 
Issachar provided the command 
staff. Training was the duty of 
the tribal leaders. 

David formed his army 
into twelve divisions of 24,000 
men each, for an end strength of 
288,000 when fully mobilized. 
Each division was a combined 
arms unit made up of reservists 
from various tribes. In peace- 
time, one division was kept on 
active duty on a rotational basis 
at all times. 


The Crethi and Plethi formed the regular 
palace guard. They are first mentioned 


in a list of David's government officials 
which states that "Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada was over both the Cherethites 
and the Pelethites” (2 Samuel 8:18). Two 
things about this passage are notable. 

Firstly, the citation clearly distin- 
guishes between the Crethi and the 
Plethi. This could indicate a different 
national, tribal or geographic origin 
of the two groups. Alternately, it could 
refer to unique functional or organi- 
zational characteristics, e.g. light vs. 
heavy infantry. Whatever the difference 
between the Crethi and the Plethi, the 
Bible always refers to the two groups 
in David's service jointly, as one dis- 
tinct military unit. Benaiah, one of the 
Mighty Men, was himself not a mem- 
ber of either sub-group but was placed 
over them as commander. 

Secondly, the timing of this first 
mention is important. The list of David's 
officials also states that the king’s sons 
already held positions of responsibility 
under their father. Since David had no 
children until he occupied Hebron and 
became King of Judah (2 Samuel 3:2), 
and the princes are unlikely to have 
received responsibility before their 
fourteenth birthdays, this list of officials 
must be dated at least 15 years after the 
death of Saul. By this time, David had 
made considerable conquests among 
the surrounding peoples, including 
some victories over Philistine forces (2 
Samuel 8:1). 

The terms “Crethi and Plethi” or 
"Cheretites and Pelethites” are nor- 
mally translated as "Cretans and 
Philistines”, whereas the Bible also 
refers to Cherethites who settled — 
like the Philistines — on the southern 
coast of Canaan (1 Samuel 30:14; Ezekiel 
25:16; Zephaniah 2:5). In some places 
the two terms are used interchange- 
ably. Thus, any “Cretans” in David's 
service would have been descendants 
of the Sea Peoples who settled in the 
Levant, either identical or affiliated 
with the Philistines. This meshes well 
with archaeological evidence that the 
Philistines either originated in Crete or 
conquered that island prior to attack- 
ing Egypt and Asia Minor. And a non- 
biblical source, the Ethnika compiled 
by Stephanos of Byzantium in the 6th 
Century BC, states that the Philistines 
referred to Gaza as Minoa to commem- 
orate their Cretan origin. 


The distinction between Crethi 
and Plethi within David's bodyguard 
could therefore indicate that the sol- 
diers were recruited from two different 
Philistine cities or tribes. The fact that 
David later recruited additional merce- 
naries from the Philistine city of Gath 
— and that these soldiers were clearly 
referred to as "Gittites” — supports this 
theory. The contingent from Gath is 
first mentioned on the occasion of a 
coup staged by David's son Absalom. 
Most of the regular army followed the 
usurper, but the royal bodyguard stood 
by David as he fled Jerusalem. 


‘And all his servants passed 
on beside him; and all the 
Cherethites, and all the Pelethites, 
and all the Gittites, six hundred 
men which came after him from 
Gath, passed on before the king. 
Then said the king [i.e. David] 
to lttai the Gittite, ‘Wherefore 
goest thou also with us? Return 
to thy place, and abide with the 
king [i.e. Absalom]: for thou art 
a stranger, and also an exile. 
Whereas thou camest but yes- 
terday, should | this day make 
thee go up and down with us? 
Seeing | go whither I may, return 
thou, and take back thy brethren: 
mercy and truth be with thee.” 


2 Samuel 15: 18-20. 


Some scholars have taken the phrase 
“six hundred men which came after 
him from Gath” to mean the royal 
bodyguard was identical to David's 
old mercenary force during his ser- 
vice to Achisch, but this makes little 
sense given the greater context. By the 
time of Absalom's revolt, a good twenty 
years or more had passed since David's 
mercenary days. Attrition, aging, and 
retirement to civilian occupations 
would have left David with consider- 
ably less than six hundred veterans. 
The Crethi and Plethi would go on to 
serve David and his successor Solomon 
for many years to come. They must be 
viewed as an institution rather than as 
an unchanging band of men. 

Aside from this fact, earlier biblical 
passages indicate that David's origi- 
nal force was — at least for the most 
part — Judean. Finally, the phrase “men 
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which came after 
him from Gath” 
is applied directly 
to the men under 
Ittai, who is clearly 
referred to as a new- 
comer and foreigner. 
The most plau- 
sible scenario is that 
— in a reversal of his 
own service to Achisch 
- David recruited 
his personal guard 
from among various 
Philistine groups. The 
Bible provides no spe- 
cifics here, but one pos- 
sibility would be that 
conquered Philistine 
cities provided war- 
riors on a rotating 
basis as part of their 
tribute to Israel. Of 
course, assigning these 
units to guard the very 
king who conquered 
them, and placing them 
in control of the gate 
to the royal compound 
(2 Samuel 11:9), would 
require a great leap of 
faith on David's part. It 
would seem more likely 
that these Philistines were 
themselves outcasts and 
subject to persecution by 
their own people. The fact 
that the foreign soldiers 
had their own families 
with them in Jerusalem — 
just as David's earlier men 
had taken their families to 
Ziklag — would support the 
theory that they were exiles 
that took refuge in Israelite 
service (2 Samuel 15:22). An 
earlier biblical passage refers 
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Sword from Ras Shamra (west- 
ern Syria), decorated with boar 
heads on the pommel, 2nd half 
of the second millennium BC. 
Now in the Louvre Museum, 
Paris. 
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to a Gittite named Obed-Edom who 
lived in Judah and who was considered 
so reliable that David entrusted him 
with the Ark of the Covenant (2 Samuel 
6:10-12). Saul too retained an Edomite 
as his chief herdsman (1 Samuel 21:7), 
so it was not unheard of for men from 
enemy nations to join the Hebrews and 
gain positions of trust. 

Their status as exiles would make 
the Crethi and Plethi dependent on (and 
loyal to) the king. Given the personal, 
political and tribal rivalries among the 
Israelites — including repeated upris- 
ings, coup attempts and assassinations 
— David may have felt safer surrounded 
by foreign mercenaries with no ties to 
Jewish factions. 

There is an alternate theory that 
the Gittites were the only foreigners 
among the bodyguard, and that the 
terms Cherethite and Pelethite do not 
refer to Cretans and Philistines at all. 
Some, mostly 19th century scholars, 
have translated Cheretite as “execu- 
tioner” or “slayer” and Pelethite as “run- 
ner.” The Aramaic translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, completed during the 
early Middle Ages, renders the phrase 
“Cherethites and Pelethites” as “bow- 
men and slingers”. In either case, the 
terms could refer to a style of warfare 
(swift, light infantry analog to the char- 
iot runners of contemporary armies) 
rather than to their foreign origins. 

An exchange during Absalom’s coup 
is interesting in the context of this the- 
ory. One of Absalom’s officers offered 
to pursue David with 12,000 men, but 
another courtier named Hushai — who 
secretly supported David — counseled 
against this, saying the 12,000 men 
would be insufficient against David’s 
elite force. “For, said Hushai, thou know- 
est thy father and his men, that they be 
Mighty Men, and they be chafed in 
their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field.” [2 Samuel 17:8] 
This description indicates Berserker- 
like strength and prowess, which would 
fit the appellation of ‘slayers’. 

However, most modern scholars 
agree that these alternate translations 
are inaccurate, and stand by the theory 
that King David relied on Philistine 
mercenaries to secure his life and his 
regime. 
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Unconditional loyalty 

Whether Philistines or 'slayers, the 
Crethi and Plethi never wavered in their 
loyalty to David and later to Solomon, 
throughout various palace intrigues 
and inner-Jewish civil wars. Together 
with the Gittites, they formed a major 
element of the small army David was 
able to field against Absalom. David 
divided his force into three sections led 
by Joab, Abishai and Ittai respectively, 
placing the Gittite commander on vir- 
tual par with David’s own nephews. 
It was a wise decision. In the ensuing 
battle at the woods of Ephraim, David's 
party won, killing 20,000 of Absalom’s 
soldiers (2 Samuel 18:1-2, 6-7). 

After the death of Absalom, a cer- 
tain Sheba from the tribe of Benjamin 
led the ten Israelite tribes in opposition 
to David, who had regained only the 
loyalty of Judah (2 Samuel 20:1-2). Once 
again, the Crethi and Plethi, together 
with the Mighty Men and the Judean 
elements of the regular army, stepped 
up to pursue David’s enemies (2 Samuel 
20:6-7). 

Finally the Crethi and Plethi, like 
many palace guards throughout his- 
tory, played a decisive role in determin- 
ing royal succession. When David was 
old and infirm, another son, Adonijah, 
attempted to seize the throne. He gar- 
nered the support of a large number of 
David's officers and courtiers, including 
Joab (1 Kings 1:7). However, Benaiah and 
the other Mighty Men did not follow 
him. When David was apprised of the 
situation, he ordered Benaiah, who was 
still commander over the Crethi and 
Plethi, to escort young Solomon to be 
anointed as king: 


“So Zadok the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet, and Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, 
and the Pelethites, went down, 
and caused Solomon to ride upon 
king David’s mule, and brought 
him to Gihon. And Zadok the 
priest took a horn of oil out of 
the tabernacle, and anointed 
Solomon. And they blew the 
trumpet; and all the people said, 
God save king Solomon.” 


1 Kings 1:33-35, 38-39 


Following David’s death, Solomon 
moved quickly to secure his position by 
having Adonijah and Joab assassinat- 
ed. He entrusted this task to Benaiah 
(1 Kings 2:25, 29). Given that Benaiah 
would not have been much younger 
than David, he probably ordered ele- 
ments of the Crethi and Plethi to kill 
Solomon’s opponents. Benaiah then 
assumed Joab’s place as commander of 
the military (1 Kings 2:35). 

After Solomon’s anointing, there is 
no specific mention of the Crethi, Plethi, 
or Gittites as royal bodyguards, only 
the generic reference to “the guard.” 
Athaliah, who briefly ruled Judah a cen- 
tury after Solomon's death, employed 
foreign mercenary guards identified as 
Carites, although some scholars see this 
as a transcription error and believe that 
this passage also refers to Cherethites. 
If this is accurate, it means that Jewish 
monarchs relied on Philistine body- 
guards for at least 150 years. Given 
the historic enmity between the two 
peoples, and the fact that David’s rise 
began with his celebrated slaying of 
Philistine champion Goliath, this is 
indeed another great irony of history. m 
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Protecting Sparta's kings 
...and the role of the Hippeis 


THE KINGS OF THE TWO ROYAL HOUSES OF SPARTA HAD THE HONOR OFA 
BODYGUARD FORCE, WHICH MANY SCHOLARS IDENTIFY AS THE HIPPEIS, 
“HORSEMEN”, A PICKED BAND OF 300 SPARTIATE HOPLITES. HOWEVER, 
OTHERS HAVE DISPUTED THIS VIEW, SAYING THE EVIDENCE IS WEAK AND 
THAT GUARDING KINGS WAS NOT A STANDARD DUTY FOR THE HIPPEIS. 
WHAT CAN WE SAY WITH CERTAINTY ABOUT THE BODYGUARDS OF 
SPARTAN KINGS AND THE NATURE AND ROLE OF THE HIPPEIS? 


By Scott Rusch 


In Greek city-states of the Classical era 
(480 — 323 BC), possession of body- 
guards was usually associated with 
tyrants. Although rich, influential, and 
politically-important, Spartan kings 
were not dictatorial rulers. Rather, they 
were hereditary magistrates whose 
Heraclid ancestry connected the Dorian 
Spartans to the Achaean kingdoms of 
the Heroic Age Peloponnese. When on 
campaign, however, the kings had full 
authority, and it was only on campaign 
that they had bodyguards. This is stat- 
ed clearly by Herodotus in his account 
of the kings’ powers and privileges: 
“When campaigning the kings are 
first to go forth, last to leave; on cam- 
paign one hundred picked men are to 
guard them” (6.56). The orator Isocrates 
explains why in his first letter to Philip 
Il of Macedon: 


"You might observe that the 
Lacedaemonians take great pains 
concerning the safety of their kings 
and establish as their guards the 
most honored of the citizens, for 
whom it is more shameful to allow 
them to perish than to throw away 
their shields.” 


Isocrates, Letter to Philip 7.6. 


Isocrates makes a similar statement in 
his On the Peace (143), and also stress- 
es the protectiveness of the Spartans 
towards their kings in his To Philip 
(80). 

Having an official bodyguard was 


The tomb of the Lacedaemonians in 
the Kerameikos district in Athens, Greece. 


an honor for the king-commander, 
one non-royal Spartan commanders 
lacked. Of course, it was also an honor 
for a Spartan to be named a king’s 
bodyguard, as the biographer Plutarch 
notes: 


“The king marched against the 
foe having with him anyone who 
had won a contest with a crown 
as a prize. And they say one such 
at the Olympics refused a great 
deal of money offered him, and 
by a great struggle threw down 
his wrestling opponent, so that 
someone remarked to him, ‘What 
advantage, Laconian, came to you 
from this victory?’ He replied, smil- 
ing, ‘Stationed before my king | will 
fight our foes.” 


Plutarch, Lycurgus 22.4. 


In another passage Plutarch says: “In 
Lacedaemon those who had won in 
crowned games had a chosen place 
in the ranks, being deployed for bat- 
tle around the king himself.” (Plutarch, 
Moralia 639e). Xenophon reports 
that the Olympic victor Lacrates died 
in fighting at the Piraeus defending 
the king, although it has been argued 
that he was an Athenian athlete rather 
than a Spartan one (see the sidebar). 
Guarding a Spartan king was a dan- 
gerous honor. Greek generals typically 
fought in the ranks as hoplites, and so 
did Spartan kings. 

The clearest description of a 


picked force of bodyguards protect- 
ing a Spartan king in battle comes 
from Plutarch. In 394, King Agesilaus 
returned from campaigning against 
the Persians in Asia Minor, bringing 
an army to aid Sparta in its war with 
the Boeotians and their allies Argos, 
Athens, and Corinth. As he approached 
the borders of Boeotia, 


“To do him honor, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans in the city made the proclama- 
tion that any of the young men that 
wished could be enrolled to aid the 
king. All having enlisted eagerly, the 
magistrates sent fifty men, choos- 
ing those most in their prime and 
strongest of body.” 


Plutarch, Agesilaus 17.2. 


When Agesilaus had asked to be sent 
to Asia in 396, he had requested only 
thirty Spartiates, the rest of his forces 
to be Neodamodeis (freed Helot hop- 
lites) and allies. The Spartiates acted 
as officers and staff members, not 
guards, although in an emergency 
they certainly would have fought to 
protect Agesilaus. Similarly, Xenophon 
reports that King Agesipolis was sent 
against Olynthus in 382 with only thirty 
Spartiates, the rest of his force coming 
from lesser grades of citizens or from 
the allies. A king, then, did not have to 
receive a bodyguard. Given the decline 
in Spartiate numbers in this period - 
reaching less than 1,000 after the Battle 
of Leuctra in 371 - the failure to provide 
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The tomb of the Lacedaemonians 

Outside the northwestern section of ancient Athens’ circuit 
wall, on the west side of the road near the Dipylon Gate, is 
an impressive Spartan funeral monument, called the "Tomb 
of the Lacedaemonians.” Excavated in 1930, the monument 
produced thirteen skeletons of Spartan soldiers. One skel- 
eton had an iron spearhead between its ribs, while another 
had two bronze arrowheads in its right leg - evidence of hard 
fighting. 

lronically, the men had been fighting Athenian demo- 
crats on behalf of Athenian oligarchs. After the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, an oligarchic government supported by 
Sparta took power in Athens. The following winter, a rebellion 
by democrats began which saw them gaining control of the 
Piraeus and threatening the city of Athens, still held by the 
oligarchs. Lysander, victor of Aegospotami and chief backer 
of the oligarchs, began to intervene with a fleet and a mer- 
cenary force. However, King Pausanias, jealous of Lysander's 
power and afraid of his gaining control over Athens, persuad- 
ed the Ephors to mobilize a citizen and allied army under his 
command. 

Camping northeast of the Piraeus, Pausanias led out 
two Spartan hoplite morai (at least 1000 men) and three 
tribal regiments of the Athenian oligarchs’ cavalry along the 
northern side of the now-unwalled city, to see where it could 
best be shut off with a siege wall. While withdrawing, his 
force came under attack by democratic light-armed troops. In 
anger he ordered the cavalry to charge and the hoplites aged 
20 to 29 to join the attack, while he followed with the rest. 
Losing nearly thirty men and hotly pursued, the light-armed 
fled to the Piraeus theater, where the democrats’ peltasts 
and hoplites were arming. All the peltasts and other lightly- 
armed troops now surged forward and wounded many with 
their javelins arrows, stones, and slingshot. The Spartans fell 
back slowly, but their foes only attacked more fiercely. “Here 
perished Chairon and Thibrachos, both polemarchs, and 
Lacrates the Olympic victor and others, those of 


the Lacedaemonians who are buried in front of the gates in 
Kerameikos,” says Xenophon (Hellenica 2.4.33). The Athenian 
general, Thrasybulus, now led up his hoplites, but Pausanias 
managed to retreat under pressure to a hill several hundred 
meters back, and ordered the rest of the army to his aid. 
Forming a deep phalanx, he led it against the Athenians. They 
resisted, but either gave way or were pushed into the marsh 
outside the city, losing some 150 men. 

The Spartan custom was to bury their war dead near 
where they fell, but normally in friendly territory. However, 
Attica was friendly territory when these men were buried, 
for soon after the battle Pausanias reconciled the men in 
the Piraeus and those in the city, restoring Athens’ democ- 
racy. The Athenians thereafter sent forces in aid of Sparta’s 
wars against Elis and Persia. Nevertheless, his actions were 
controversial, and the king was brought to trial, barely escap- 
ing conviction. He was not so fortunate eight years later, 
when Athens joined the Boeotians against Sparta, helping to 
cause the Spartan defeat at Haliartus and Lysander's death. 
Pausanias participated in this campaign, but instead of 
avenging the defeat, he withdrew under truce. He was con- 
demned and went into exile. 

Among other findings, the 1930 excavations produced the 
beginning text of the tomb inscription. It is written right- 
to-left, a trait found in older Greek inscriptions, and gives 
the names and titles of Thibrakos Polemarchos and Chairon 
Polemarchos, as well as the first two letters of Lakedaimonioi 
and the initial letter of another name. Xenophon’s text would 
lead us to believe the Olympic victor Lacrates was among 
the thirteen, but archaeologist Franz Willemsen in a 1977 
Athenische Mitteilungen article argued that Lacrates was in 
fact an Athenian athlete, interred in a tomb some fifty meters 
away. Other scholars dispute this interpretation, and study of 
the site continues. One thing is certain: however they would 
have judged Pausanias’ intentions and actions, the thirteen 
died in the forefront of the battle, protecting their king. 


a guard unit is understandable. Now 
that Agesilaus was returning however, 
and facing a hoplite battle, the city sent 
him fifty men, his portion of the one 
hundred bodyguards established for 
the two kings by Spartan law. 

In battle near Coronea in north- 
western Boeotia, Agesilaus led the 
Spartan units head-on into the escap- 
ing Thebans, hoping to annihilate 
them. Plutarch reports: 


“Fighting became severe through- 
out all the army, but severest where 
he himself was stationed among 
the fifty, whose rivalry for honor 
seems to have been of service to 
the king and his means of safety. 
For contesting zealously and bear- 
ing the brunt of the battle, they 
were not able to protect him from 
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wounds; after he received many 
blows of spears and swords in his 
body through his armor they barely 
hauled him away still living, and 
forming closely together in front of 
him many they slew, but many of 
them fell.” 


Plutarch, Agesilaus 18.3. 


Xenophon, who accompanied Agesilaus 
on his return from Asia, fails to men- 
tion the small unit of bodyguards, but 
confirms the fierceness of the fighting 
and the extent of the king’s wounds. 
The Thebans suffered heavy losses, but 
managed to reach their allies’ defen- 
sive position in the foothills of Mount 
Helicon. 

Xenophon does report at some 
length a similar defense of a royal 


commander, not this time a king, but 
Archidamus son of Agesilaus. In 364 
the prince was attempting to relieve 
the beleaguered garrison of Cromnus 
in northeastern Messenia by capturing 
a hill where the besieging Arcadians 
had part of their stockade. The cavalry 
and peltasts in his van encountered 
the Eparitoi, the Arcadians’ picked force 
of hoplites, which drove them back. 
Archidamus led on his hoplites in dou- 
ble file straight from the march. 


“When they approached each other, 
those with Archidamus in column 
because they were marching on a 
road, the Arcadians massed with 
shields joined, in this situation the 
Lacedaemonians were unable to 
hold out any longer against the 
mass of the Arcadians, but instead 


Archidamus quickly took a wound 
right through his thigh, and those 
fighting in front of him were per- 
ishing quickly, notably Polyaenidas 
and Chilon, who had as wife 
Archidamus’ sister, and the sum 
total of those slain then was not 
less than thirty.” 


Xenophon, Hellenica 7.4.23. 


The Spartan army retreated back to 
open terrain where it could deploy, 
but even though it outnumbered the 
advancing enemy, its men were so 
demoralized, “seeing that Archidamus 
had been wounded, and hearing the 
names of those slain, brave men and 
just about their most distinguished” 
(Xenophon, Hellenica 7.4.24), that when 
one of the older men called for a truce, 
both sides agreed gladly. This shows 
another reason for a royal bodyguard: 
to prevent a loss of morale from the 
death or wounding of the king. 

It was not always possible to 
save the king. At Leuctra in 371 King 
Cleombrotus’ followers failed to pro- 
tect him from the onset of the Theban 
Sacred Band, but did manage to carry 
their mortally-wounded commander 
off the field. Even a king’s death did 
not end his followers’ protective efforts, 
judging from Herodotus’ account of 
Thermopylae in 480: 


‘A great shoving-match between 
Persians and Lacedaemonians devel- 
oped over the body of Leonidas, until 
the Greeks by their valor dragged it 
free and four times put their foes 
to rout.” 


Herodotus 7.225.1. 


To sum up, Spartan kings were assigned 
bodyguards only on campaign. The duty 
was an honor, one appropriate for the 
noblest Spartiates, but also dangerous, 
since kings fought in the ranks with 
the rest of the hoplites. Allowing a king 
to be wounded or killed shamed his 
Spartan defenders, who would make 
every effort to prevent his fall. 

How do the Hippeis fit into this 
picture? 


“Horsemen” and kings 

The direct evidence for the Hippeis is 
scattered, but seemingly confirms the 
unit’s importance and royal connec- 
tions. In his Roman Antiquities, the 
historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
describes Romulus’ creation of the 
Celeres, a unit of three hundred young 
Romans. They attended him constant- 
ly, armed with spears, and executed 
his orders. On campaign they fought 
before and beside him, on horseback or 
afoot, and were the first to engage in 
battle and the last to leave. Dionysius 
concludes: 


“| think he borrowed this custom 
from the Lacedaemonians, learning 
that among them the noblest three 
hundred of the youths were guards 
of the kings, whom they employed 
in war as comrades in arms, as both 
cavalry and infantry.” 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
Antiquities 2.13.4. 


Dionysius does not name the unit here, 
but the Hippeis were the only perma- 
nent unit of three hundred men in 
Sparta. Xenophon describes how the 
Hippeis were enrolled, at least in the 
early fourth century: 


“The Ephors, then, choose three 
men from those in the prime of life. 
They are called Hippagretai. Each 
of these enrolls one hundred men, 
stating clearly for what reason he 
honors some and rejects others.” 


Xenophon, Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians 4.3. 


Xenophon also fails to name the 
unit, but Hippagretai should mean 
“Gatherers of Horses / Horsemen,” and 
the unit’s size confirms its identity. 
Since a new board of Ephors was elect- 
ed annually, enlisting the 300 Hippeis 
was evidently an annual event. It was 
also very public, and those not chosen 
felt deep humiliation. Xenophon goes 
on in the Constitution (4.4-6) to report 
that the rejected engaged in open strife 
with the chosen and the Hippagretai, 
even to the point of fist-fighting, and 
watched to see if they might fail in the 
performance of their duties. 
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The Hippeis, then, consisted of men 
of a suitable age and situation to guard 
kings of Sparta. At home, the Hippeis 
could be tasked with security functions. 
At least tjos was true if the “youths” 
whom “the eldest of the Hippagretai” 
chose to arrest the conspirator Cinadon 
in 399 on the orders of the Ephors were 
in fact Hippeis (Xenophon, Hellenica 
3.3.8-9). Also, “the five oldest of the 
citizens passing out of the Hippeis 
in each year” became Agathoergoi 
(“Benefactors”), agents sent on various 
state errands for a year, according to 
Herodotus (1.67.5). This suggests that 
one aim of the unit was to prepare 
young Spartiates for future respon- 
sibilities, certainly a task that suits 
service with the kings. Herodotus also 
reports that, when Themistocles left 
Sparta after his visit late in 480, 


“The three hundred picked men of 
the Spartiates, those who are called 
Hippeis, accompanied him up to 
the borders of the Tegeans. Him 
alone of all men of whom we know 
the Spartiates escorted.” 


Herodotus 8.124.3. 


This shows they could act as an escort, 
although the final sentence hardly 
suggests this was normal. Perhaps he 
meant only for someone not a Spartan 
king. 

That the Hippeis protected Spartan 
kings in hoplite combat is evidenced 
at the Battle of Mantinea in 418 and, 
probably, the Battle of Leuctra in 371. 
Of the former, Thucydides describes 
how Mantinean hoplites and the 1,000 
picked men of the Argives overwhelmed 
the left wing of the Spartan phalanx, 
and then continues: 


“In this section the Lacedaemonians 
were defeated; but in the rest of the 
army, and especially in the center, 
where King Agis was and around 
him the three hundred Hippeis, as 
they are called, attacking the older 
men of the so-called Five Lochoi of 
the Argives, and the Cleonaeans and 
Orneates and those of the Athenians 
who had been deployed alongside 
them, put them to flight.” 


Thucydides 5.72.4. 
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Agisthenledhisvictoriousunitsagainst 
the Mantineans and picked Argives and 
defeated them, after noting the great 
force of the Theban cavalry and infan- 
try attacks, Xenophon states: 


"Nevertheless, one can know from 
this clear evidence that those about 
Cleombrotus at first were victorious 
in the battle: they would not have 
been able to take him up and bear 
him off, still living, if those fighting 
in front of him were not prevailing 
at this time. However, when Deinon 
the polemarch and Sphodrias of 
those about the public tent per- 
ished, and Cleonymus his son, and 
the Hippoi and the assistants of the 
polemarch, so-called, and the rest 
were falling back, being pressured 
by the mob, those on the left wing 
of the Lacedaemonians gave way, 
since they saw the right wing being 
pushed back.” 


Xenophon, Hellenica 6.4.13-14. 


The polemarch was the commander of 
one of the six battalion-sized hoplite 
units, called morai (“parts”), into which 
the Spartan citizen hoplite levy was 
divided in this era. "Those about the 
public tent” were the staff of the king- 
commander Cleombrotus. The word hip- 
poi (“horses”) could be used by Greeks to 
mean “cavalry”, just as we use the word 
“horse” even now. The Spartan cavalry 
had been forced back into their hoplites 
by the initial charge of the Theban cav- 
alry, so Spartan horsemen could have 
been present. However, it is unlikely 
that men on horseback engaged the 
pressing mass of the Theban hoplites 
while still located among the Spartan 
hoplites. This was no place for cav- 
alry. Consequently, most commentators 
emend Hippoi to Hippeis, assuming an 
error in the transmission of the text. 
In that case, the Hippeis were either 
stationed in, or alongside, the mora 
Deinon commanded, and fought along- 
side the king’s staff. 

All this seems straightforward, and 
is why Paul Cartledge, one of the fore- 
most modern scholars of Spartan histo- 
ty, describes the Hippeis’ primary duty 
as “to serve as the king’s bodyguard 
in battle, somewhat in the manner of 
Alexander's Macedonian Hypaspists or 
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the Persian King’s so-called ‘Immortals 
(Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta, 205). 
This also explains why the author of 
the most recent detailed study of the 
Hippeis, Thomas Figueira, could assume 
at the outset that they had this role. 
Many other commentators have arrived 
at the same conclusion. What argu- 
ments, then, do the doubters offer? 


Reasons for doubt 

The principal line of argument taken by 
the doubters, notably J. K. Anderson, J. F. 
Lazenby, and P. J. Stylianou, is that the 
Hippeis are nowhere mentioned when 
the subject of guarding the kings aris- 
es. Certainly that is true of the passages 
cited in the first section of this article. 
In some cases, this can be explained. 
The “one hundred picked men” of 
Herodotus 6.56, for instance, could have 
been one of the three 100-man sub- 
units of the Hippeis. Xenophon' failure 
to reference the unit of Hippeis in his 
accounts of Spartan combat and civic 
organization can be explained in part 
by the fact that the name Hippeis posed 
a difficulty for Greek writers, since it 
normally indicated cavalry. Herodotus 
and Thucydides both took care to qual- 
ify the unit as “those who are called 
Hippeis.” The fourth-century BC histori- 
an Ephorus, aware that the unit fought 
on foot, not horseback, argued that the 
name derived from Spartan imitation 
of the Cretan practice of fielding picked 
units called Hippeis which did ride into 
battle (Strabo 10.4.18). As an author of 
pamphlets on cavalry command and 
horseback riding, and quite aware that 
the Spartan army of his era possessed 
cavalry, Xenophon had reason to con- 
sider the name Hippeis potentially mis- 
leading to his readers, and avoid using 
it whenever possible. 

Despite these considerations, the 
absence of the Hippeis from detailed 
accounts of Spartan campaigns in the 
fifth and early fourth centuries is a 
major embarrassment for the Hippeis- 
as-bodyguard theory. Besides the pas- 
sages already cited in the initial section 
of this article, note that it is two morai, 
not Spartan the Hippeis, which appear 
in Xenophon’s account of Pausanias’ 
battle at the Piraeus in 403 (see the 
Sidebar). Also, while the Hippeis may 
have been present at Leuctra, as we 
have seen, it is not clear that they 


were protecting Cleombrotus. Earlier 
in the Hellenica, Xenophon says of 
Cleonymus, son of Sphodrias, that: “at 
Leuctra fighting in front of the king 
alongside Deinon the polemarch he 
fell three times, and perished first of 
the citizens in the midst of the enemy” 
(Xenophon, Hellenica 5.4.33). 

Deinon’s presence in front of the 
king means Cleombrotus stood in his 
mora, not among a separate band 
of Hippeis. If members of this corps 
were present, they fought in the same 
mora. This raises the possibility that 
Cleombrotus fought there, not because 
the Hippeis were his bodyguards, but 
because this mora incorporated the 
largest number of picked Spartan 
troops. 


Then there is Xenophon’s account of 
the king on the march: 


“indeed, whenever the king leads, 
granting that none of the enemy 
should appear, no one marches 
in front of him, except for Sciritae 
and the Hippeis reconnoitering 
in advance; but should they ever 
believe a battle will take place, the 
king, taking the agema of the first 
mora, turns to the spear-side, so 
that he will be in-between two 
morai and two polemarchs.” 


Xenophon, Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians 13.6. 


Adherents of the Hippeis-as-bodyguards 
theory see the Hippeis in the advanced 
force or in the agema of the first mora, 
but since the Hippeis in the advanced 
force are not qualified as ‘so-called’, one 
must suppose they are cavalry. Agema 
was certainly the name of a guard unit 
in the later Macedonian army, but the 
basic meaning of the word is simply 
“leading unit.” The most straightfor- 
ward way to understand this passage 
is that the king took refuge with the 
leading unit and brought it to the right 
(spear-side) and then back, so its mora 
would form for battle on his right, and 
the following mora on his left. No body- 
guard force of Hippeis is implied. 
Turning to earlier cases, Agis at 
Mantinea may have joined the Hippeis 
because it was the strongest and most 
effective unit under his command. In 


fact, Thucydides gives us reason to 
think Agis had no official bodyguard. 
On campaign earlier in 418, Agis had 
broken off an impending battle with 
the Argives by making a truce. Already 
angry at losing what had seemed a 
fine opportunity to crush their old foes, 
the Spartans became enraged when 
the enemy broke the truce and cap- 
tured an allied city. They resolved to 
raze Agis' house and fine him 100,000 
drachmas, forcing him into exile. They 
relented when he pleaded with them 
to spare him and let him clear himself 
by courage in battle, but enacted a law, 
"which they had never yet done previ- 
ously” according to Thucydides (5.73.4), 
assigning him, not a bodyguard, but ten 
Spartiate counselors, without whose 
permission he could not lead an army 
from the city. Receiving an official body- 
guard was an honor, as we have seen, 
but honoring Agis was the farthest 
thing from the Spartans’ minds in the 
days before the Battle of Mantinea. 

Also mentioned in connection with 
the Hippeis are Herodotus’ accounts 
of units of three hundred Spartans: 
the picked champions who fought the 
Argives for control of the Thyreatis 
in the 540s (1.82), the men with 
Aeimnestus that were destroyed by the 
Messenian rebels in the 460s (9.64.2) 
and, of course, the men of Thermopylae. 
None are called Hippeis, and the first 
two instances concern battles in which 
kings were not present. As for the last, 
Herodotus says that Leonidas came 
north “having selected the katesteotas 
three hundred men and those chanc- 
ing to have sons” (Herodotus 7.205.2). 
The participle katesteotas should mean 
“established” or “appointed.” Some 
assume the “established three hun- 
dred” must have been the Hippeis, but 
if so, Herodotus’ wording implies that 
the king had both them and a group 
of men with sons, which was not the 
case. 

What Herodotus may have meant 
by katesteotas was that three hundred 
was the standard size of a Spartan 
unit of picked men. The seventh-cen- 
tury Spartan army was organized into 
the three Dorian tribes, the Hylleis, 
Dymanes, and Pamphyloi. It would have 
been natural to form picked bands by 
choosing a hundred men from each 
tribe. This was probably the origin of 


the Hippeis, but it easily could have 
become the standard size of short-term 
picked units as well. In that case, all 
Herodotus meant was that Leonidas 
chose a unit of the usual size, but com- 
posed of men who had sons. 

Finally, what of Dionysius? He was 
a learned man, and his statements 
are not to be dismissed casually. But 
he, a Greek, wished to reconcile his 
countrymen to Roman rule by dem- 
onstrating that the founders of Rome 
were themselves Greek in origin, and 
adopted Greek customs and institu- 
tions. Many of the latter were Spartan. 
He must have found it tempting to give 
a Greek practice the characteristics of 
the Roman one to which he compares 
it. He may have done that here. 


Getting some perspective 

It is a good idea to close this article by 
stepping back and taking a broader 
view of the question. It is clear that 
being a Hippeis and being a king’s body- 
guard were alike tasks suited to young, 
fit, well-born Spartiates. Many Hippeis 
must have also served as bodyguards. 
That does not mean, however, that the 
duty of guarding the king belonged 
to the Hippeis as a unit. As a standing 
body of picked men, the Hippeis served 
in peacetime at the command of the 
Ephors, not the kings. That the Ephors 
chose the men who in turn chose the 
Hippeis indicates this. Since the kings 
often became leaders of rival political 
factions among the Spartan leadership, 
it would have been hazardous to the 
health of the state to have given them 
a personal armed force. Smaller bodies 
of men than 300 seized control of Greek 
cities riven by civil strife. These consid- 
erations cast doubt on the validity of 
Dionysius’ comparison of the Hippeis 
to the Celeres of the legendary first rex 
of Rome. 

If it was not a royal bodyguard, 
what was the purpose of the Hippeis? 
Xenophon depicts it as asource of strong 
competition among young Spartiates, 
but fails to explain its members’ duties. 
Hans van Wees suggests the Hippeis 
originated as mounted hoplites and 
squires, a warrior pair often depicted in 
Archaic Greek art. They had ceased to 
fight that way by the later fifth century, 
however. Instead, we should view them 
in the same light as the other picked 
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bands of Greek city states, such as the 
Sacred Band of Thebes or the Argive 
Thousand that fought at Mantinea. 
Such units were raised to create a body 
of trained and reliable fighters who 
could support the citizen levies, either 
by fighting in the front rank of the 
phalanx, or by attacking violently and 
starting a rout, as Thucydides suggests 
Agis and the Hippeis did at Mantinea. 
We have also noted that one aim of the 
unit may have been to prepare young 
Spartiates for future responsibilities. 
A standing body of picked men could 
drill constantly, making the Hippeis 
the likely training unit for the Spartan 
phalanx. Those who best mastered the 
drills would have been the obvious can- 
didates to lead the files of hoplites in 
the phalanx, and in time to command 
units in the Spartan army. If member- 
ship in the Hippeis was a route to offic- 
er status, small wonder it occasioned 
strife among the young men chosen 
or rejected for it. It might be better, 
then, to see the Hippeis not as the royal 
bodyguards, but as the Spartan corps 
of cadets. m 


Scott Rusch has a PhD in Ancient History 
and recently completed a book on the 
military history of Sparta (550-362 BC) 
for Frontline books. 
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Luck, divine providence and an elite 
Alexander’s bodyguards in times of war and peace 


THE STATUS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT AS ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESS- 
FUL MILITARY LEADERS OF ANTIQUITY IS UNDENIABLE. IT WAS HIS TACTI- 
CAL GENIUS, COMBINED WITH THE SUPREME MARTIAL PROWESS OF THE 


MACEDONIAN KING THAT ENABLED HIM TO DEFEAT DARIUS III AND CON- 
QUER THE VAST PLAINS OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. ALEXANDER'S COURAGE 
AND BRAVERY, WHICH HE DISPLAYED ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS DURING 
THE CAMPAIGN, EARNED HIM MANY GREAT VICTORIES AND THE REPUTATION 
OF BEING A MAN WHO DID NOT HESITATE TO RISK HIS OWN LIFE. 


By Cezary Kucewicz 


Arrian relates that he was "fighting 
mad, and such was his passion for glory 
that he had not the strength of mind, 
when there was action afoot, to consid- 
er his own safety” (Anabasis 6.13). The 
biographer Plutarch compared many 
of his actions to those of a “desperate 
madman rather than of a prudent com- 
mander” (Life of Alexander 16.3). Always 
first to break the enemy line, Alexander 
exposed himself unsparingly to danger, 
as is perhaps best illustrated during the 
siege of the capital town of Mallia (326 
BC, see also Ancient Warfare IIl.2), when 
he was the first of the Macedonians to 
breach the town walls: 


‘A party of Indians came at him, 
and he cut them down... After that 
none ventured again to attack him 
hand to hand; keeping their dis- 
tance, they formed half-circle round 
where he stood and hurled at him 
whatever missiles they had or could 
find... Alexander himself was hit, 
the arrow penetrating his corselet 
and entering his body above the 
breast... Despite the pain he con- 
tinued to defend himself so long 
as the blood was warm; but there 
was soon a violent haemorrhage, as 
was to be expected with a pierced 
lung, and overcome by giddiness 
and faintness he fell forward over 
his shield.” 


Arrian, Anabasis 6.10 
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Damage to his lung was however by 
no means the only injury suffered by 
the Macedonian king during his long 
campaign. According to various ancient 
sources, he had been wounded in his 
head (Granicus), thigh (Issus), shoulder 
(Gaza), fibula (Tanais), neck (Cyropolis) 
and ankle (Massaga). Alexander's life, 
as these injuries show, was therefore 
constantly at risk. It was however not 
only pure luck and divine protection 
that safe-guarded him in his con- 
quest of the Achaemenid empire. It 
was, first and foremost, his bodyguards, 
who constituted the elite forces of the 
Macedonian army. 


Elite infantry 

At the Mallian capital, Alexander's life 
was saved by a certain Peucestas and 
Leonnatus, who shielded him from 
enemy’s missiles until the arrival of 
the reinforcements. The first of these 
was a member of the Royal Hypaspists, 
a unit solely responsible for protect- 
ing the king. Hypaspists (from Greek 
hypaspistes — “shield-bearer”), consti- 
tuted the elite infantry forces of the 
Macedonian army. Numbering 3,000 
strong at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, they were commanded by 
Nicanor son of Parmenion (until his 
death in 330). Most were recruited 
from the peasantry of Macedonia, 
individually selected for their physi- 
cal strength and military excellence. In 
major battles the Hypaspists occupied 


the most honourable position at the 
extreme right of the infantry, thus act- 
ing as a flexible link between the Foot 
Companions (pezhetairoi) on their left, 
and the Companion Cavalry on their 
right, which, as is well-known, was led 
by Alexander himself. 

Outside the context of battle, 
the Hypaspists were the most relia- 
ble and heavily worked troops in the 
Macedonian army, acting as Alexander's 
special forces. Being the most trained 
and skilful soldiers that Alexander had 
at his disposal, tney were capable of 
operating in any terrain (mountains, 
siege and naval warfare, night ambush). 
The king employed them in particu- 
larly dangerous or important missions, 
often involving speed and endurance. 
Their military equipment was most 
probably dictated by the circumstanc- 
es of their mission. In set-piece bat- 
tles, the Hypaspists were equipped in 
a manner identical to the pezhetairoi, 
carrying a large Macedonian sarissa. 
During assignments requiring speed 
and flexibility, they no doubt carried a 
lighter weapon, such as a hoplite spear 
or a javelin. Their training, as Stephen 
English (2009) suggests, was certainly 
sufficient to allow them to use virtually 
any weapon necessary for the success 
of their mission. 


Royal Hypaspists 

Peucestas, as mentioned above, was 
a member of the Royal Hypaspists 
(hypaspistai basilikoi or agema), a 500 
strong detachment of the hypaspists 
charged with only one essential duty: 
protecting the king. Unlike the regu- 
lar hypaspists, the Royal Hypaspists 
were selected from the sons of the 
higher Macedonian nobility. Graduates 
of the prestigious training school for 
future officers at the court of Pella 
(Macedonian capital), and members of 
the "Royal Pages” (paides basilikoi), they 
stayed close to the king at all times, 
ensuring his safety in times of both 
peace and war. Their duties included 
keeping watch over the area of the 
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The Lion Hunt Mosaic from the 
Macedonian palace at Pella. Both men 
are believed to be members of the 
Royal Pages, whose activities frequent- 
ly involved hunting. After extensive 
training at the court of Pella, these 
young men moved on to join the Royal 
Hypaspists. Now in the Archaeological 
Museum in Pella. 


royal quarters and Alexander's tent 
in camp; acting as guards at official 
events and banquets; and perform- 
ing the role of the army's police force. 
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Detail of the Alexander mosaic’, originally from the House of the Faun in Pompeii. 
Now in the Archaeological Museum, Naples, Italy. The face of an infantry soldier 
visible to the left of Alexander is most probably that of a Royal Hypaspist. 
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This last function can perhaps be most 
clearly observed during the capture 
and execution of the generals Philotas 
and Parmenion (330), or during the 
army's mutiny at Opis (324), when they 
helped to put the enraged Macedonian 
soldiers in order. 

In smaller military operations that 
did not require Alexander to fight on 
horseback, the king himself led the unit 
of the Royal Hypaspists. The famous, 
seven-month long siege of Tyre (332) 
and the aforementioned siege of the 
Mallian capital serve as the best exam- 
ples of the agema fighting with its king 
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and valiantly protecting him from any 
danger. In major battles, the unit was 
most probably stationed with the rest 
of the Hypaspists; however, it is not 
unlikely that it followed the movements 
of Alexander’s cavalry, thus serving as 
hamippoi, working in tandem with 
the Companion Cavalry. The famous 
Alexander Mosaic from Pompeii depicts 
a face of a warrior fighting afoot next 
to Alexander, leading some historians 
to suggest that he might have been 
a member of the agema. Keeping up 
with the cavalry was surely a difficult 
task for infantry soldiers, and if there 
was any unit capable of performing 
it, it was undoubtedly the Hypaspists. 
In his History of Alexander, Quintus 
Curtius Rufus mentions an incident 
which seems to prove that hypothesis: 


“The King, frequently changing 
horses, pressed the retreating enemy 
relentlessly. The young noblemen 
who formed his usual retinue had 
given up the chase, all except Philip, 
the brother of Lysimachus, who 
was in the early stages of man- 
hood and, as was readily appar- 
ent, was a person of rare qualities. 
Incredibly, Philip kept up with the 
King on foot although Alexander 
rode for over 500 stades... Philip 
could not be induced to leave the 
King, even though he was wearing 
a cuirass and carrying weapons. On 
reaching a wood where the barbar- 
ians had hidden, this same young 
man put up a remarkable fight and 
gave protection to the King when 
engaged in hand-to-hand combat 
with the enemy.” 


Curtius Rufus 8.2.35-37 
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Protecting Alexander was seen as a 
special privilege and honour, and the 
Royal Hypaspists took pride in their role 
as the king's guard. Following him into 
every battle and enduring all hardships 
and dangers that Alexander's ego led 
them to, the demands of their serv- 
ice were far greater than those of the 
Test of the army. Consequently, their 
life expectancy was considerably short- 
er. Their commanders, as Waldemar 
Heckel (2006) points out, had one of 
the highest mortality rates amongst 
the Macedonian officer class. Guarding 
their king, however, was considered 
by the Royal Hypaspists as worthy of 
putting their own lives at risk, which 
is perhaps the best testimony of their 
devotion to Alexander. 


Companion Cavalry 
The most important and fearsome 
unit in the Macedonian army was 
the Companion Cavalry, widely con- 
sidered to be one of the best cavalry 
forces in antiquity. This unit was the 
primary strike force of Alexander's 
army, always the one expected to break 
through the enemy line and to contrib- 
ute most to the success of any battle. 
The Companion Cavalry was recruited 
from the nobility of Macedonia and 
numbered 1,800 at the beginning of 
the campaign. The unit was originally 
divided into eight squadrons (ilai), each 
200 strong, the first being the Royal 
Squadron (basilike ile), maintained at 
double strength. The Royal Squadron, 
where Alexander himself fought, was 
primarily responsible for securing the 
king's safety, making them, together 
with the Royal Hypaspists, his personal 
bodyguards in all major battles. The 
unit was led by Cleitus, son of Dropidas 
(better known as the Black), whereas 
the general command over the whole 
Companion Cavalry was in the hands 
of Philotas, son of Parmenion. After 
his execution, it was both Cleitus and 
Hephaestion who shared the honour. 
The Royal Squadron cavalrymen 
were without doubt the most talented 
and trusted of the whole Macedonian 
cavalry force. It was usually from their 
tanks that Alexander chose new town 
and satrapal governors or filled the 
positions of unit commanders. He 
could rely on their protection in com- 
bat to the same extent as he relied on 
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his Hypaspists, as is well demonstrated 
by Arrian's description of the Battle of 
the Granicus River (334): 


*.. [Alexander] caught sight of 
Mithridates, Darius’sonin law, riding 
with a squadron of horse in wedge 
formation far ahead of the main 
body; instantly he galloped out in 
front of his men, struck Mithridates 
in the face with his spear, and hurled 
him to the ground. Rhoesaces then 
rode at Alexander with his scimitar 
and, aiming a blow at his head, 
sliced off part of his helmet, which 
nevertheless dulled the force the 
full force of the impact. A moment 
later Alexander was on him, and 
he fell with a spear-thrust through 
his cuirass into his breast. Now 
Spithridates had his scimitar raised, 
ready for a blow at Alexander from 
behind; but Cleitus, son of Dropidas, 
was too quick for him, and severed 
his shoulder scimitar and all.” 


Arrian, Anabasis 1.15 


Cleitus, as already 
mentioned, was the 
commander of the 
Royal Squadron, and 
for a long time one of 
Alexander’s favourites 
and closest friends. But, 
by rather unfortunate 
irony, he was killed by 
the king himself during 
one of many drunken 
brawls, which were 
not uncommon in the 
Macedonian camp in 


Leonnatus son of Anteas 


Menes son of Dionysius (replaced in 331) 


of the Bodyguards, who may have been 
obliged to guard the king’s tent on every 
day of the week. In Alexander's time, 
the term Royal Bodyguard designated 
a few officers who formed the king’s 
personal staff. The appointment to this 
position was a mark of the king’s spe- 
cial favour and one of the greatest mili- 
tary honours attainable. For instance, 
Peucestas’ conduct during the siege of 
the Mallian capital earned him the title 
of sómatophylakes basilikoi (Leonnatus 
was awarded a gold crown), thus mak- 
ing him one of the most important 
individuals in the whole army. A few 
months later, Alexander made him the 
governor of Persia. 

The duties of the Royal Bodyguards 
required them to be with the king 
both in times of peace and battle. 
Whenever any of them were appointed 
to a distant post - like in the case of 
Balacrus whom Alexander nominated 
as the satrap of Cilicia - or Menes, who 
took charge of Syria and Phoenicia, 
he automatically lost his position as a 
Bodyguard. For the same reasons, the 
members of the Royal Bodyguard did 


Members of the Sómatophylakes basilikoi: 
Lysimachus son of Agathocles 


Aristonous son of Peisaeus 


Arybbas (died 331) 


Balacrus son of Nicanor (replaced in 333) 


Perdiccas son of Orontes 


the latter parts of the 
campaign. 


| Ptolemy son Lagos: 


Royal Bodyguards 

Alexander's life was 
saved at Mallia by 
two individuals: the Royal Hypaspist 
Peucestas, and Leonnatus, a member 
of the Royal Bodyguards. The rank of 
the Royal Bodyguard (sómatophylakes 
basilikoi) was the most senior rank in 
the Macedonian army. According to 
the ancient sources there were seven 
Bodyguards in Alexander’s army, all of 
whom were appointed by the king him- 
self. The number seven most probably 
corresponded with the traditional role 


Hephaestion son of Amyntor (died 324) 


Peucestas son of Alexander (appointed in 324) 


not hold any senior command posts in 
the army on a permanent basis. Their 
service to the king could be perhaps 
best seen in terms of military advice, 
but most of them were at the same 
time Alexander's closest friends; after 
all, there was no one dearer to him 
than Hephaestion. The status of the 
Royal Bodyguards was made even more 
special, or rather lucrative, by the gifts 
and riches presented to them on vari- 
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ous occasions by the king. Plutarch 
relates that even Alexander's mother, 
Olympias, was outraged by the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the group: 


"| wish you would find other ways 
of rewarding those you love and 
honour: as it is you are making 
them all the equals of kings and 
enabling them to make plenty of 
friends, but leaving you yourself 
without any.” 


Plutarch, Life of Alexander 39.5 


In the early stages of the campaign, 
the Royal Bodyguards most probably 
accompanied Alexander into every 
major battle and military operation. 
Most of them fought either as part 
of the Royal Hypaspists or the Royal 
Squadron of the Companion Cavalry, 
depending on where Alexander was 
stationed himself. After the Battle 
of Gaugamela (331), their role in the 
expedition changed gradually. Some of 
them (Hephaestion, Ptolemy, Perdiccas 
and Leonnatus in particular) were used 
to lead a number of special missions, 
as well as being appointed to tempo- 
rary commands over divisions of the 
Macedonian army. 


Conclusion 

The most important historical accounts 
of Alexander's conquest of the Persian 
Empire are notorious for their almost 
exclusive focus on the Macedonian 


king and his personal 
deeds. Arrian, Plutarch and 
Quintus Curtius Rufus give us a picture 
of an extraordinary individual, whose 
courage and martial skills made him 
one of the greatest men of the ancient 
world. Not surprisingly therefore, the 
importance of his bodyguards was 
largely downplayed and neglected in 
their works. It seems more than likely 
that the occasions in which a member 
of his bodyguard saved Alexander's life 
were far more numerous than those we 
are told about. 
Alexander was surrounded by 
a number of people responsible for 
keeping him safe at all times. In total, 
the protection of the Macedonian king 
was left in hands of 507 soldiers dur- 
ing peace time and smaller military 
operations (Royal Hypaspists, Royal 
Bodyguards), and 907 in major battles 
(RH, RB, Royal Squadron). These men 
were carefully selected and trained, 
some of them from a very young age, 
and werethusthe most skilful and faith- 
ful soldiers in the whole Macedonian 
army, no doubt ready to sacrifice their 
lives for Alexander without thought 
or question. Justin, in his Epitome 
of the Philippic History of Pompeius 
Trogus, remarks that “it was because of 
them [Hypaspists] that Alexander had 
become great, because of them that he 
had gained divine honours and death- 
less glory” (14.6.7-10). Though this, of 
course, may be an overstatement, the 
contribution of all the bodyguard units 


THEME: SWORDS AROUND THE THRONE 


Although heavily damaged, the dec- 
orated horse trappings, double row 
of pteryges, cloak and linothorax are 
easily recognized on the tombstone 
of this likely Macedonian horseman. 
His equipment suggests a high sta- 
tus trooper, perhaps belonging to the 
Companion Cavalry. 3rd Century BC, 
now in the Allard Pierson Museum, 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 


towards the Macedonian leader’s final 
success is undeniable. Curtius Rufus’s 
assessment, therefore, seems to be the 
most appropriate in describing this 
mutually beneficial relation: “the King 
truly deserved such subjects and his 
subjects such a king” (4.16.33). m 
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Peculiar Praetorian pila 


LIKE THE LEGIONARIES OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, PRAETORIAN GUARDS- 
MEN WERE EQUIPPED WITH THE TRADITIONAL ROMAN PANOPLY OF PILUM, 
GLADIUS AND SCUTUM. BY THE END OF THE SECOND CENTURY AD, MOST 
LEGIONARIES HAD REPLACED THEIR ARCHETYPAL PILA WITH SPEARS AND 
VARIOUS FORMS OF JAVELINS. IT SEEMS, HOWEVER, THAT THE PRAETORIAN 


INFANTRY RETAINED THEIR PILA FOR MUCH LONGER. 


By Ross Cowan 


The broken tombstone of a praetori- 
an guardsman is built into a wall of 
the Castel SantAngelo in Rome. The 
inscribed epitaph is missing, but the 
portrait of the deceased is mostly com- 
plete. It is similar in style to the better 
known gravestone of Marcus Aurelius 
Lucianus in the Capitoline Museum 
in Rome. Like Lucianus, the Castel 
Sant'Angelo praetorian wears an eagle- 
hilted sword and holds a heavy pilum 
with two weights at the point where 
the iron shank joins the shaft. The shaft 
of the pilum is decorated with hori- 
zontal bands (Rocchetti 1967-68, figs 1 
and 2). 

The sculptured face of Aurelius 
Lucianus was influenced by the offi- 
cial ‘scowling’ portrait of the emper- 


Detail of the gravestone of the spec- 
ulator Sulpicius Peregrinus, discov- 
ered in Anzio but now in the Baths of 
Diocletian, Rome. Note the box-shaped 
block at one end of the lance (above 
Peregrinus’ head), and an apparently 
broad-bladed head on the other (point- 
ing to the ground). The lancea of the 
speculatores was therefore distin- 
guished by lethal and non-lethal ends. 
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or Caracalla (AD 212-217). The general 
pose of the Castel SantAngelo prae- 
torian is similar to Lucianus, but his 
face was clearly modelled after the 
official stylized portraiture of the 'first 
Tetrarchy’ of Diocletian, Maximian and 
their Caesars (AD 293-305). Therefore, 
his gravestone suggests that the heavy 
pilum remained the primary weapon 
of the praetorian infantry until the 
dissolution of the cohorts in the early 
fourth century. 


Weights 

Praetorians equipped with pila that 
had round or oval weights — assum- 
ing they were weights — are familiar 
from one of the Cancellaria reliefs in 
the Vatican Museums, Rome, which 
probably commemorates Domitian's 
return from his German War in AD 83. 
These pila have the typical long shanks 
tipped with small pyramidal heads and 
bound grips beneath the weights, but 
the shafts of the weapons are unusu- 
ally short and do not have butt spikes 
(Rankov 1994, 46). 

The gravestone of Samius Crescens 
was discovered in Modena in 1963 and 
is now displayed in the city's Epigraphic 
Museum. It dates to c. AD 100 and 
shows a pilum with a single weight and 
a long shaft ending in a very substan- 
tial butt spike (Franzoni 1987, ill. XXII.2). 
In fact, this secondary weapon looks 
almost like the blade of a pugio (dag- 
ger). Crescens was not a praetorian. He 
belonged to an urban cohort, but his 
pilum was surely of a type also used by 
the praetorians, with whom the urba- 
niciani shared a camp. Compare this to 


the pila held by soldiers thought to be 
praetorians on the Adamclisi metopes. 

The pila depicted on praetorian 
monuments of the Severan period (AD 
193-235) and later are heavy javelins, like 
the example on Crescens' gravestone, 
usually with a single large round or oval 
weight. Some have two, a large weight 
surmounted by a smaller one.The pilum 
brandished by Petronius Proculus ofthe 
Second Parthian Legion, essentially an 
adjunct to the Praetorian Guard, may 
have three weights (at Apamea; Balty 
1988, pl. XIV.1). The weights presumably 
increased the penetrative power of the 
pilum (emphasised by Livy 9.19.7), but 
must have greatly decreased its effec- 
tive range. 


Spits i 

Proculus’ pilum is tipped at one end 
with a pyramidal head, and at the other 
with a cone-shaped butt spike. The 
pila of his contemporary praetorians 
have similar butt spikes. However, the 
guardsmen's javelins tend not to have 
pyramidal heads. On the gravestones 
of Aurelius Lucianus and the Castel 
Sant'Angelo praetorian, the shanks of 
the pila are tapered but terminate at 
the edge of the niches in which the fig- 


The lance of the Speculatores 
During the first century AD, the spec- 
ulatores formed a select corps within 
the Praetorian Guard. They acted as 
the close bodyguards of the emper- 
ors and were armed with the lancea 
(Suetonius, Claudius 35.1). There are 
no literary descriptions of the lance 
of the speculatores, but an eroded 
depiction survives on the gravestone 
of Sulpicius Peregrinus. One end has 
a broad-bladed head, while the other 
is tipped with a square block. This end 
was probably used to shove back the 
crowds, but in AD 69, when a specu- 
lator was thrown back by a surging 
crowd, the emperor Galba was acci- 
dentally jabbed by the sharp end of 
the bodyguard’s lancea (Suetonius, 
Galba 18.1). 


© Sailko/Wikimedia Commons. 


Vitalis, a Suebian German legionary 
who was honored with a transfer to the 
Praetorian Guard, holds a pilum with 
a short shank that tapers to a sharp 
point, and a shaft decorated with hori- 
zontal bands, perhaps to suggest bind- 
ing. In the Archaeological Museum, 
Fiesole. 


ures stand. The gravestone of [---]teius 
Vitalis, found in Rome, but now dis- 
played in the Archaeological Museum 
in Fiesole, shows a weighted pilum with 
a short shank that tapers to a point 
(Speidel and Scardigli 1990). A similar 
pilum is depicted on the gravestone of 
Aurelius Abitus (discovered in Pozzuoli, 
now in the Archaeological Museum, 
Naples). The short shank of Abitus’ 
pilum tapers to a particularly sharp 
point (Bienkowski 1919, ill. 117). 

Vitalis was a Suebian German. He 
served in the First Minervan Legion 
before being transferred to the Guard, 
probably in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. His portrait bears a classic 
example of the Caracallan scowl, sug- 
gesting he died during the reign of 
Severus’ successor, maybe in the 
Parthian War of AD 216-217, or per- 
haps in the subsequent brief civil war 
between Macrinus and Elagabalus in 
AD 218; the praetorians fought with 
distinction for Macrinus (Dio 78.37). 
Abitus’ gravestone has been dated on 
stylistic grounds to the mid- to later 
third century. He probably fought in 
campaigns against barbarian and rebel 
Roman opponents. Both he and Vitalis 
would have come up against heavily 
armoured warriors: one can imagine 
that the spit-like shanks of their heavy 
pila were designed to punch through 
shields and armour at close range. 


Bodyguards 

Interestingly, some troopers of the 
equites singulares Augusti, the emper- 
or's horse guard, were armed with this 
form of pilum. For example, the later 
third century funerary monument of 
Aurelius Gemellinus shows him stand- 
ing beside his warhorse and holding 
a heavy pilum (in the Catacombs of 
Saints Peter and Marcellinus, Rome; 
Speidel 1994, 319). The pilum has a single 
weight and long shank that tapers to a 
point. One assumes that Gemellinus 
would have dismounted to fight with 
this weapon. 

The term bodyguard is bandied 
about when referring to praetorians 
and equites singulares, but only a very 
small number of them served as actual 
bodyguards concerned with the close 
protection of the emperor and his fam- 
ily. However, Gemellinus was a member 
of this select group, for he held the rank 
of protector (not to be confused with 
the honorific title granted to officers in 
the later third and fourth centuries). 


Binding 

The pila carved on the funerary mon- 
uments of third century praetorians 
usually show the shafts of the weapons 
decorated with broad horizontal bands 
or a tight rope patterns. Speidel sug- 
gests this represents cords that could 
be unwound to form a cordon around 
the emperor, with the pila acting as 
posts (Speidel 1986). | would prefer to 
explain this binding as being for deco- 
ration and grip, and perhaps also to 
reinforce and protect the shaft, sup- 
posing it was to be used as thrusting 
weapon. Of course, it may be that what 
appears to be binding actually repre- 
sents carved or painted decoration on 
the wooden shaft. 


Conclusion 

Praetorian guardsmen were highly 
adaptable fighters. If required, they 
could defend their fortress in Rome 
with bows (Herodian 7.11.8), or discard 
their scale armour and scuta to fight 
in open battle as a light infantry (Dio 
78.37.4), but their retention of the pilum 
demonstrates that they remained, 
until the very end, classic Roman heavy 
infantrymen. m 
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Lucius Septimius Valerinus was trans- 
ferred from a legion to the Praetorian 
Guard, perhapsinthereign of Septimius 
Severus. The shaft of Valerinus’ pilum 
appears to be bound with cord. In the 
Baths of Diocletian, Rome. 
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Far travelled horsemen 


It has been suggested that the ‘victori- 
ous cavalryman’ tombstone was set up 
for those troopers who died on serv- 
ice. This tombstone of a cavalryman 
named Leubius is at least the ‘excep- 
tion that proves the rule’, as Leubius 
is called missicius (“retired”). It would 
have been surprising if he still served 
when he died at the ripe old age of 
75. Now in the Museum of the City of 
Worms, Germany. 


The Ala Siliana 


IT IS VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO RECONSTRUCT THE HISTORY OF INDIVIDUAL 
AUXILIARY UNITS. UNLIKE THE LEGIONS, WHICH OFTEN SHAPED THE COURSE 
OF ROMAN HISTORY, THE AUXILIA MAINTAINED A LOWER PROFILE. DOTTED 
ACROSS THE VAST EXPANSE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, THE MAJORITY SERVED 
OUT THEIR EXISTENCE IN THE UNGLAMOROUS ROLE OF GARRISON TROOPS. 
STILL, THERE WERE OTHERS THAT FOUND THEMSELVES AT THE HEART OF 
GREAT EVENTS. THE ALA SILIANA WAS ONE SUCH UNIT. 


By Duncan B. Campbell 


The historian Tacitus often mentions 
individual legions and their command- 
ers in his narrative of events in the 
Julio-Claudian and Flavian world. For 
him, the legions were the real army 
of Rome. Their senatorial officers were 
drawn from the same social class as the 
historian himself. These were men who 
could reasonably set their sights on the 
throne; they were, in Tacitus’ words, 
capax imperii (“capable of ruling”). The 
emperor Vespasian, for example, had 
served as a legionary legate, in charge 
of the Second Augusta legion during 
the invasion of Britain. 

By contrast, the task of command- 
ing the auxiliary regiments was the 
preserve of Rome's lesser aristocracy, 
the men of the equestrian order, some- 
times known as ‘knights’. Tacitus did 
not find these men quite as interest- 
ing. Excluded from the consulship, they 
looked to the various procuratorships 
and prefectures to form the pinnacle of 
their career. 


The auxiliary units 

However, there was another problem. 
Although Tacitus provides a useful 
overview of the locations of the legions 
in AD 23, when he turns to consider 
the auxiliary units, he admits that “it 
would be misleading to trace them, 
as they moved here and there accord- 
ing to the needs of the moment, and 
increased or diminished in number” 
(Tacitus, Annals 4.5). 


The later historian Cassius Dio has 
similar trouble giving an accurate 
picture of the early imperial auxilia: 
“there were allied troops of infantry 
and cavalry, but | am not able to say 
the exact figure” (Dio, Roman History 
55.24.5). Other ancient writers speak 
about the auxiliary units in similarly 
vague terms. 

Much smaller than legions, and 
much more numerous, they were dif- 
ficult to locate for anyone outside the 
imperial bureaucracy. The relative 
unimportance of their commanders (in 
the grand scheme of things, at least) 
meant that they were less likely to play 
a part in the lofty themes of historians 
like Tacitus. So it is a surprise to find 
him mentioning an auxiliary regiment 
by name. 


“Delaying for a few days in 
Helvetia until he could be sure of 
Vitellius’ intentions, and simul- 
taneously preparing to cross the 
Alps, Caecina received the glad 
tidings from Italy that the ala 
Siliana near the River Po had 
taken the oath of allegiance to 
Vitellius.” 


Tacitus, Histories 1.70. 


The context was the uncertainty of AD 
69. The Roman world was in turmoil fol- 
lowing the revolt of Gaius Julius Vindex 
and the death of Nero. The Caecina 
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whom Tacitus mentions was Aulus 
Caecina Alienus, appointed by the new 
emperor, Galba, to command an Upper 
German legion (probably the Fourth 
Macedonica), but who now plotted to 
replace the old man with his newly 
appointed governor, Aulus Vitellius. 

Poised to march on Rome with his 
legion, Caecina was later berated by an 
overly critical Tacitus for wearing trou- 
sers and a plaid cloak (Tacitus, Histories 
2.20). However, these were only sensible 
attire for a winter crossing of the Alps. 
More interesting is the explicit mention 
of a cavalry squadron, and particularly 
one whose name is so unlike the usual 
ethnic numbering that we are used to. 
(See the sidebar for more.) So, what can 
we tell about the ala Siliana? 


The Prefects of the Horse 

The development of the ala is shrouded 
in obscurity. As a unit type, the cavalry 
squadron does not have the ancestry of 
the legion or even the cohort. The cav- 
alry fielded during the wars of the late 
Republic came in contingents of vari- 
ous sizes: the king of Noricum supplied 
Caesar with 300 horse (Civil War 1.18), 
while King Deiotarus supplied Pompey 
with 600 horse (Civil War 3.4); Caesar 
could call upon his 400 famous German 
cavalry (Gallic War 7.13), while Pompey 
drew 200 horsemen from the kingdom 
of Commagene (Civil War 3.4). 

These were often commanded by 
their own chiefs, such as Cotus the 
Aeduan (Gallic War 7.67). Otherwise, 
command often seems to have been 
a job for young Roman noblemen of 
AG JE 03 DHA the equestrian order, men like Caius 
EREN } « 4 : Volusenus Quadratus (Gallic War 8.48) 

LL oe RAA. | who took the title of praefectus equi- 

x tum (“Prefect of the Horse”). 

Early inscriptions, presumably from 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
also name individuals with the rank 
of praefectus equitum. Some of these 
were young equestrian gentlemen, 
on their way to a civic career in their 
hometown, underlining the fact that 
Roman careers typically combined civil 
and military responsibility. 

Others though were primipilares. 
These were men who had risen to 
Vellaunus Biturix, ostensibly a cavalry standardbearer, served in another early the rank of primus pilus (“chief cen- 
Ala named after its initial commander, a Longinus: the Ala Longiniana. After 18  turion” of a legion), a one-year post 
years of service, he died at 38 years of age. His tombstone now resides in the that opened the door to an equestrian 
Landesmuseum, Bonn, Germany. career. For men like Titus Pontinius, 
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primus pilus in the Fifth Macedonica 
legion, this meant service as praefectus 
equitum followed, apparently, by a tri- 
bunate at Rome, in charge of one of the 
Praetorian cohorts (CIL 11, 4368). 

A certain Paullus Aemilius followed 
virtually the same sequence of posts 
(ILS 2686), except that he served as pri- 
mus pilus twice, before moving up to 
the post of praefectus equitum and pro- 
ceeding to his tribunate at Rome. A few 
men followed a slightly different career 
path. As primipilaris, Caius Purtisius 
held the prestigious post of praefectus 
fabrum before his cavalry command 
(CIL n, 624); he then went on to serve as 
a magistrate in his hometown. Other 
similar examples could be listed. 

The general picture is clear. It was 
once thought that a primipilaris in 
charge of a cavalry force must have 
been specially seconded as an emer- 
gency measure. However, it seems that 
this was a well-trodden career path 
for high-flying (or, at least, well-con- 
nected) military men. (For primipilares 
and the movements of centurions in 
general, see “Backbone of the Legions: 
Some centurions and their careers”, in 
Ancient Warfare Special 2, 2010.) 


Names and numbers 

Nobody knows exactly when the ala 
came into being as a standard unit, 
but we probably have enough hints to 
piece together a plausible story. It is 
worth noting that the Prefects of the 
Horse, men like Titus Pontinius and his 
comrades, never state the name of their 
regiment. This is in sharp contrast to 
their legionary posts, where the name 
of the legion is usually recorded, or a 
Praetorian cohort, which they take care 
to mention. 

We have seen that Titus Pontinius 
was primus pilus of the Fifth 
Macedonica; he spent his tribunate in 
the Fifth Praetorian Cohort, but his cav- 
alry regiment is not named. Paullus 
Aemilius was tribune of the Fourth 
Praetorian Cohort, but again his cav- 
alry regiment is not mentioned. Caius 
Purtisius, too, had named his legion (the 
tombstone is damaged at this point), 
but not his cavalry regiment. Likewise, 
Titus Pomponius Petra (CIL 11, 969): he 
held his tribunate in the Tenth Gemina 
and had even been Germanicus’ per- 
sonal aide-de-camp; but in his cavalry 


command, he is simply praefectus equi- 
tum without further explanation, just 
like the others. Why should this be so? 
There could be various explanations, 
but one of them might be that cavalry 
regiments began during the reign of 
Augustus with no permanent name, 
and only gradually acquired the names 
and numbers that are familiar to us. 
It is possible that the squadron com- 
manded by Pontinius, for example, was 
simply known as “Pontinius’ ala”, while 
he held the command. Interestingly, a 
similar phenomenon has been observed 
in the case of the infantry companies 
known as centuriae, or ‘centuries’. 
An inscription from Coptos (ILS 2483), 
listing men by their cohort and century 
in the two Egyptian legions, displays 
the rubric centuria Gavisidi (men from 
“Gavisidius’ century”) in one legion, and 
centuria Gavisidiana (men from “the 
Gavisidian century”) in the other legion. 
The most likely explanation for such a 
coincidence involves the cutting of the 
inscription at precisely the moment 
when a centurion named Gavisidius 
was transferred from one legion to the 
other. At that time, his former century 
had not yet received a new centurion. 
Similarly, the papyri from Dura Europos 
show that men enrolled in the centuria 
Seleuci (“Seleucus’ century”) were later 
listed under the centuria Seleuciana 
(“the Seleucian century”), presumably 
after Seleucus moved on. 


Naming Roman auxiliary units 
The Romans developed a system of ethnic numbering to identify the different 
auxiliary units that supported the legions. For example, a unit named cohors 
VII Breucorum (“the Seventh Cohort of Breucians”) indicates that it was raised 
amongst the Breucian people of Pannonia (roughly modern Serbia), and the 
high numeral suggests that a whole series of seven (or more) cohorts had been 


raised simultaneously. 


SPECIAL 


Like the centuria Gavisidi or the 
centuria Seleuci, it seems that cavalry 
squadrons could be named after their 
commander. Four early tombstones 
illustrate the practice. On one (ILS 2500), 
Adbogius, a Gaul from the Périgueux 
region, is named as a trooper of the 
ala Rusonis (“Ruso’s squadron”), while 
on another (/LS 2499), Marcus Valerius, 
a Spaniard of the Edetani people, is 
named as eques de ala Patrui (“a horse- 
man from Patruus’ squadron”). A third 
(ILS 2490), belonging to a Narbonensian 
Gaul called Quintus Ancharius, names 
the ala Scaevae (“Scaeva’s squadron”). 
A fourth (ILS 2501) states that Niger, a 
native German of the Nemetes peo- 
ple, belonged to the ala Pomponiani 
(“Pomponianus’ squadron”); he is 
splendidly depicted in full panoply on 
his tombstone. 

A couple of these names are so 
unusual that it is tempting to link them 
with known personages. Germanicus’ 
aide-de-camp Titus Pomponius Petra 
(mentioned above) springs to mind. 
However, it seems unlikely that the 
ala Pomponiani belonged to him (as 
has been suggested in the past), for it 
would surely then have been the ala 
Pomponii (or, more likely, ala Petrae). 

On the other hand, the ala Scaevae 
seems very likely to have some connec- 
tion with Caesar’s famous centurion 
Marcus Cassius (or Caesius) Scaeva. We 
may speculate that, after his battlefield 


One of the earliest surviving auxiliary diplomas (CIL 16, 3) originally listed 
five cavalry alae which all released veterans on 18 June AD 54. The names of 
only three survive: ala veterana Gallorum et Thracum (“the veteran squad- 
ron of Gauls and Thracians”), ala Gallorum et Thracum Antiana (“the Antian 
squadron of Gauls and Thracians”), and ala Gallorum et Thracum (“the squad- 
ron of Gauls and Thracians”). It is noteworthy that, because all three had been 
raised amongst the horsemen of Gaul and Thrace, two had adopted additional 


names to differentiate themselves. 


One of these, the ala Antiana ('Antius' old squadron”), is thought to have 
been named after Gaius Antius, who conducted a census in Gaul in AD 16. It 
seems likely that the ala Siliana was similarly composed of Gallic horsemen 
and perhaps began life as an ala Gallorum. 
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SPECIAL 


promotion to primus pilus for brav- 
ery during the Dyrrachium campaign 
(Caesar, Civil War 3.53), he followed 
the career path of the Prefects of the 
Horse. 


Remembering an old 
commander 

Returning to the Coptos inscription and 
the Dura papyri, there is something else 
of interest. It seems that units could 
be named after a former commander, 
like the centuria Gavisidiana (best 
translated as “Gavisidius’ old cen- 
tury”) or the centuria Seleuciana 
(“Seleucus’ old century”), using 
the ex-commander’s name 
as an adjective. 

The cohors Ruso- 
niana ('Ruso's old 
cohort”: AE 1956, 
169) would 
be another 
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example, this time using the adjecti- 
val form of the personal name Ruso. 
(Unfortunately, there is no suitable 
candidate who might have command- 
ed this cohort or the ala Rusonis, men- 
tioned above.) Similarly, Siliana, the 
unit name mentioned by Tacitus in the 
passage quoted earlier, is an adjective 


drawn from the personal name Silius. 


And there are others. 

The most colourful is surely the ala 
Atectorigiana, incorporating the adjec- 
tival form of the Gallic name Atectorix. 
One of its officers, the duplicarius 
('double-pay man”) Gaius Julius Macer, 
was an Aquitanian Gaul whose name 
shows that he had been enfranchised 
by the emperor Augustus (ILS 2531). 
(When peregrines were granted Roman 
citizenship, they often took the family 
names of the reigning emperor in order 
to convert their own name into the tria 
nomina, "three names”, which marked 
out the Roman citizen.) 

No doubt, the regiment had been 
raised by Augustus in western Gaul 
and placed under the command of a 
local Gallic nobleman. It seems that, for 
many years afterwards, it retained his 
name, “Atectorix’s old squadron”. 

At some point, it was transferred to 
the province of Moesia, where its name 
appears as ala Gallorum Atectorigiana 
('Atectorix's old squadron of Gauls”) 
on a diploma issued on 20 August AD 
127. It must have ceased long before to 
recruit amongst the original Pictones 
of Aquitania, but fiercely maintained 
its traditional name. It was still in the 
same province in the third century, 
when it appears as ala I Atectorigiana 
Severiana (ILS 1174), having acquired the 
numeral I, probably to fit in with the 
general system of unit nomenclature 
that expected a unit to have a name 
and a number. (See sidebar for “Roman 
Auxiliary Unit Names”.) 

The ala Petriana bears another of 
these adjectival titles, in this case indi- 
cating “Petra’s old squadron”. Indeed, 
the Petra in question may well be Titus 
Pomponius Petra, who (as we have 
seen) was an early Prefect of the Horse, 
and achieved the rare distinction of 
being praefectus Germanici Caesaris 
(“Germanicus Caesar’s own prefect”) in 
the early years of the first century (CIL 


n, 969). 


The Ala Pomponiani is mentioned only 
once. It appears on the tombstone of 
Niger, son of Aeto, a native German 
of the Nemetes, who inhabited the 
left bank of the Rhine. Niger died at 
the age of 50, having served 25 years. 
Tombstone now in the Rheinisches 
Landesmuseum, Bonn, Germany. 


Another regiment bearing an adjec- 
tival title is the ala Indiana, whose 
horsemen left much epigraphic evi- 
dence of their stay in Upper Germany, 
some of it marvellously sculpted. The 
regiment perhaps owed its name to 
Julius Indus, whom we know from the 
pages of Tacitus’ Annals. In AD 21, Indus 
was given command of a “select team” 
(delecta manu) of cavalry, apparent- 
ly drawn from “an ala of horsemen 
recruited from amongst the Treveri” 
(Tacitus, Annals 3.42).Once Indus moved 
on to his next posting, he could well 
have been immortalised in the title ala 
Indiana ('mdus' old squadron”). After a 
tour of duty in Britain, perhaps as part 
of the invasion army, the ala Indiana 
probably returned to the Rhine and 
joined the army of Lower Germany, 
where it was named on diplomas of AD 
95 and 98. By the reign of Hadrian, it 
was in Upper Germany, where it spent 
the rest of its days. Although originally 
recruited in Gaul, the regiment evident- 
ly widened its catchment area, judging 
by the fact that the trooper Dannicus, 
buried at Cirencester, was a native 
Raurican from northern Switzerland 
(RIB 108). 

These few cavalry regiments - 
ala Atectorigiana, ala Petriana, ala 
Indiana — illustrate how conservative 
the deployment of Roman units could 
be. Movements were really only occa- 
sioned by the invasion of new territory 
or some other major event requiring 
a large task force. Nevertheless, excep- 
tions can be found, and one of them 
involved the ala Siliana. 


Far-travelled horsemen 

When Caecina met the ala Siliana in 
AD 69, stationed in Pliny’s home coun- 
try of Transpadane Italy, its decurions 
were happy to give their allegiance to 
Vitellius. They even brought their men 
over with them. After all, Vitellius was 
no stranger to them. 


“The ‘Silians’ had served in 
Africa during the governorship 
of Vitellius. Subsequently sum- 
moned by Nero to be sent ahead 
to Egypt, and then recalled on 
account of the war with Vindex, 
they bided their time in Italy.” 


Tacitus, Histories 1.70. 


Although the ala Siliana had been sta- 
tioned in Africa in AD 60 when Vitellius 
was proconsul, we do not know how 
long it had been there. A veteran was 
buried at Cirta (Algeria), where he died 
at the grand age of 92 (AE 1972, 696). 
His name, Tiberius Claudius Macer, 
hints at enfranchisement by Claudius 
or Nero, so he probably signed up prior 
to AD 43. (Of course, simply because he 
settled in Numidia does not prove that 
he was recruited there; perhaps, having 
been discharged in Africa, he could not 
afford to make the journey home.) 

Another veteran, Tiberius Claudius 
Crescens, was allegedly 85 (perhaps 
even 95 — the reading is uncertain) 
when he died at Madaurus (Algeria). 
However, his tombstone gives us the 
tantalising information that he had 
served for 36 years with a “squadron of 
Gauls” (ILAlg 1, 2197). No such regiment 
is known in Africa and, although an ala 
Gallorum was based in Egypt, it seems 
unlikely that one of its veterans would 
travel 2000 km on retirement. 

Rather, it has been suggested that 
an ala raised in Gaul and shipped over 
to Africa later acquired the name ala 
Siliana to differentiate itself from other 
Gallic squadrons. What could be the 
possible circumstances for this chain of 
events? 

One major crisis involving Africa 
during the early Principate springs to 
mind: the revolt of Tacfarinas, which 
rumbled on for eight years during the 
reign of Tiberius. Initially, the gover- 
nors of Africa scored some success with 
the local legion, the Third Augusta. 
First, Marcus Furius Camillus in AD 
17, then Lucius Apronius in AD 20 and 
Quintus Junius Blaesus in AD 21-22. It 
was only during the governorship of 
Publius Cornelius Dolabella in AD 24, 
though, that the war was brought to an 
end. (The whole story can be found in 
Tacitus, Annals 2.52; 3.21, 58, 73-74; 4.23- 
25.) At some point, the Ninth Hispana 
legion was shipped over to Africa from 
Pannonia to assist (Tacitus, Annals 4.23), 
and was surely accompanied by auxil- 
iaries, as seems to have been the norm. 

If the ala Siliana (at that stage 
lacking a name, but known as “the 
squadron of Gauls”, according to our 
theory) arrived in Africa at that time, 
and remained to bolster the provin- 
cial garrison, there is a likely Silius 


ready and waiting to take the credit 
for the regiment’s honorary title. A set 
of inscriptions found near Brescia in 
Transpadane Italy relate the interesting 
career of an equestrian named Gaius 
Silius Aviola (ILS 6099, 60992, 6100; CIL 
5,4920). 

During the course of AD 27-28, 
three communities in Africa entered 
into a patronage agreement with Silius 
Aviola. This is not particularly unusual, 
given Aviola's high social standing as an 
equestrian gentleman. In the first text, 
drafted in AD 27 (ILS 6100), Aviola gives 
himself no particular rank, but in the 
second, still dated AD 27 (CIL 5, 4920), 
he describes himself as praefectus fab- 
rum. As we saw in the career of Caius 
Purtisius, for example, this was a pres- 
tigious post on the staff of a governor. 
In the third and fourth texts, drafted in 
the following year (ILS 6099; 6099a), he 
has become tribunus militum legionis 
Ill Augustae (“military tribune of the 
Third Augusta legion”). If we compare 
this unfolding career with the prim- 
ipilares mentioned above, we can see 
that the next logical stage would have 
been as Prefect of the Horse. 

Unfortunately, there is no other 
trace of Gaius Silius Aviola, so we can- 
not be sure. It is at least possible, how- 
ever, that he took command of our ala 
Gallorum, still stationed in Africa. After 
his departure, the regiment would have 
been quite justified in taking the name 
ala Siliana (“Silius’ old squadron”). m 


Duncan B. Campbell is a regular 
contributor. 


Further reading 

The fundamental study is Eric 
Birley’s article on “Alae named 
after their commanders”, in 
Ancient Society 9 (1978), pp. 


257-273. For the Roman auxilia 
in general, Denis Saddington’s 
The Development of the Roman 
Auxiliary Forces from Caesar 
to Vespasian (49 BC-AD 79) 
(Harare 1982) is a good place 
to start. 
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THE DEBATE 


Guerrilleros in Hispania? 


The myth of Iberian guerrillas against Rome 


COMMONLY ACCEPTED WISDOM SAYS THAT THE ‘TRIBES’ THAT STOOD AGAINST THE ROMAN CON- 
QUEST OF THE IBERIAN PENINSULA WERE ONLY CAPABLE OF QUITE PRIMITIVE WARFARE IN STRATE- 
GIC, LOGISTICAL, ORGANISATIONAL AND TACTICAL TERMS. IF THEY COULD RESIST THE 


MIGHT OF THE REGULAR ROMAN LEGIONS FOR SO LONG, IT WAS BECAUSE 


OF THE WARLIKE NATURE OF THE PENINSULAR PEOPLES, BECAUSE OF 
ROME’S OTHER, MORE PRESSING COMMITMENTS ELSEWHERE AND 
BECAUSE THEIR STYLE OF GUERRILLA WARFARE WAS NOTORIOUS- 
LY DIFFICULT TO DEAL WITH. IN FACT, SOME OF THESE POINTS 
CAN BE SHOWN TO BE MISLEADING OR PLAIN WRONG. 


By Fernando Quesada-Sanz 


For example, the use of the term ‘tribes’ 
to denote a quite primitive stage of 
social development should not be used 
to describe Iberian and Celtiberian 
societies. We know of kings who ruled 
over a wide territory (e.g. Edecon of the 
Edetani), and even over twenty-eight 
oppida or fortified cities (Culchas in 
Andalusia). Our sources regularly use 
terms such as rex, princeps, basileus or 
dinastés to describe them. Some cit- 
ies had a Senate and magistrates (for 
example, Arse/Saguntum). It was an 
urban culture of a complex nature, 
economically developed, a culture that 
employed a writing system and that for 
centuries had sculpted complex monu- 
ments in stone. The Iberian civilisation 
along the Mediterranean coast of the 
Peninsula and Southern Andalusia, or 
the Celtiberian culture along the Ebro 
river basin and in the inner Meseta can- 
not be compared with the Lusitanian or 
Cantabrian populi in the western and 
northern parts of Iberia. 


Roman conquest 

The Roman conquest of the Iberian 
Peninsula can be conveniently divided 
into four main phases. During the first 
one (218 to 202 BC, the Hannibalic War), 
the Scipios decisively defeated the 
Carthaginians and their Iberian allies 
along the Mediterranean coast and the 
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Guadalquivir val- 
ley. At the end of 
this period they 
also crushed the 
resistance of the 
strongest indepen- 
dent Iberian confed- 
eracy in the north- 
east, led by Indibilis 
of the  lIlergetes. 
During the second phase (c. 200-c. 
133), the Romans created the provinces 
Citerior and Ulterior (197 BC) and gradu- 
ally annexed the inner, central core of 
Hispania as it was now called, decisively 
defeating the last great Iberian upris- 
ing in 197/195 BC and then conquering 
Celtiberia (along the Ebro valley axis) 
and Lusitania. During the third phase 
(c. 132-c. 40 BC), the Romans gradually 
consolidated their control, conquering 
the Atlantic up to Galicia (Caesar, 60 
BC). The Peninsula became a battlefield 
during the Roman Civil wars, especially 
in the Sertorian episode (c. 80-72 BC) 
and the Caesarian wars (c.47-43 BC); 
large contingents of local soldiers were 
recruited by both sides in this period. 
Finally, between 29-19 BC Augustus 
crushed the northern Cantabrian peo- 
ples and completed the subjugation of 
the Peninsula. 

In the different stages of their 
advance, the Romans fought many 


Complex defen- 
sive armour of 
the aristocratic 
warriors of the 
mid-sth centu- 
ty BC. From the 

monument 

at Porcuna. 

Museo de 
Jaén. 


peoples with diverse levels of social 
and military development in an area of 
580,000 sq. km. In this article, I'll show 
that the generally accepted idea that 
the Iberians (in the first phase) and 
the Celtiberians (in the second phase) 
were incapable of both sustained fight- 
ing and concerted action at the strate- 
gic level is basically correct. However, 
I'll also demonstrate that the equally 
generalized opinion that they fought 
in loosely organized warbands that 
employed guerrilla, hit-and-run tac- 
tics is completely wrong. lI also show 
that at the levels of individual combat 
and small unit tactics, Romans and 
Iberians/Celtiberians employed similar 
weapons and fought in comparable 
fashion. 


© Fernando Quesada-Sanz 
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Guerrilla, la pequeńa guerra forces, even temporarily dissolving fighting on their own... guerrillas are 
The very word ‘guerrilla’ is, of course, and merging with friendly civilians if seldom homogeneous. 
Spanish, a diminutive of guerra, war. needed. As such, ‘guerrilla’ is as old However, there are two facts that 
In a technical, military sense, it can be as mankind, perhaps even older than are often overlooked. Firstly, ‘querril- 
used in Spanish as a synonym for ‘in regular ‘war’ itself. The actual term was la warfare’ is not synonymous with 
skirmish order. Attimes,there hasbeen coined in Spain during our ‘War of ‘revolutionary’ or ‘asymmetric’ warfare. 
confusion between ‘guerrilla tactics’ Independence’ against Napoleon. It is Although revolutionary movements 
which are employed even by regular known as the ‘Peninsular War’ by the usually employ guerrilla tactics that 
army units with specific training and British. sometimes fall into the ‘terrorism’ cat- 


‘guerrilla warfare’. In both cases, the 
word usually denotes a type of com- 
bat carried out by fairly small bands 
of combatants who employ hit-and- 
tun tactics, ambushes and sabotage 
to harass and weaken enemy forces 
organized in regular armies, or to hit 
their communication lines and civilian 
support. Guerrillas avoid pitched battle 
and use their intimate knowledge of 
terrain to escape in case of serious 
resistance or retaliation by stronger 


Guerrillas in the Guerra de 
Independencia came in a wide variety 
of types: small bands of true bandits 
from the rugged mountain areas who 
attacked French stragglers or messen- 
gers; mobs of angry peasants, artisans, 
or even priests who left their plundered 
fields, shops and parishes to organize 
themselves and attack the hated invad- 
ers; soldiers from defeated regular 
army units who thought they had a 
better opportunity to kill Frenchmen 


egory (and this is very slippery ground), 
‘guerrilla warfare’ as a way of hitting 
the enemy can be employed by whole 
‘armies’ of an irregular nature, or by 
specialized units in regular armies. 
Secondly, guerrilla bands by themselves 
cannot usually defeat a regular army — 
or depose a government - unless they 
have very strong external (military) 
and local (civilian) support. If they are 
not destroyed in an early stage, guer- 
rilla bands tend to coalesce into 'regu- 
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Iberian warrior, c. 350 - c. 200 BC. The 
colours of his tunic are as described by 
Livy. He carries a falcata slung from a 
baldric, a thrusting spear and a solif- 
erreum, the functional equivalent of 
the Roman pilum. Grupo de recreación 
Ibercalafell. 


lar’ units. To use again the example 
of the Spanish war against Napoleon, 
over time, the smaller guerrillas were 
destroyed or merged into much big- 
ger ‘units’ who gradually adopted a 
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‘regular’ appear- 
ance, including 
infantry, cavalry and 
even artillery. These 
adopted written reg- 
ulations laid out by 
the regional Juntas. 
They finally came to 
collaborate closely 
with Wellington and 
the Spanish generals. 
In fact, the regular 
armies and increas- 
ingly strong guerril- 
las needed each other 
to decisively defeat 
a numerically supe- 
rior opponent that 
needed to spread a 
high percentage of 
its strength all over 
the Peninsula. In the 
case of ancient Iberia 
however, it is at least 
impossible to discern 
such a situation in 
the classic texts. 


Adolf Schulten 

The principal inven- 
tor of the theory of 
the Iberian ‘guerrilla’ 
is the German schol- 
ar Adolf Schulten, 
best known for his 
excavations of the 
Roman siege camps 
around Numantia (c. 
1902-1914). He was 
also very influential 
in early 20th century 
Spain as the editor of 
the Fontes Hispaniae 
Antiquae, a multi- 
volume corpus and commentary on 
classical literary sources in Hispania. 
Spanish archaeology is partially in debt 
to him because of his enthusiasm and 
energy. However, he had a romantic 
view of the country, thinking in terms 
of supposedly ‘national characteristics’ 
such as individualism, intense patrio- 
tism or warlike pride (in this he was 
no different to many other scholars of 
his time). He wove an invisible thread 
linking ancient Iberia to Spain in 1910. 
For example, in his view, the guerril- 
leros who fought against Napoleon 
were direct heirs of Viriathus. These 


prejudices were aggravated by a faulty 
historical methodology. Schulten tend- 
ed to choose those ancient texts that 
suited his preconceptions, often mixing 
events from scenarios different in time 
and place and sometimes even ‘mod- 
elling’ translations of certain Greek 
and Latin texts to fit his preconceived 
scheme. In his own words, “the Iberians 
escape pursuit by hiding in the moun- 
tains and forests and avoiding pitched 
battle.” 

A good example of this approach 
is his analysis of Nobilior's defeat by a 
coalition of some of the most impor- 
tant oppida in Celtiberia led by Caro 
of Segeda on the 23rd of August, 153 BC 
(the (in)famous Vulcanalia). According 
to Appian (Iberian War 45), a consular 
army of around 30,000 men was badly 
defeated during a protracted battle. 
A Celtiberian army of 25,000 foot and 
5,000 horse (hardly a band of guer- 
rilleros) ambushed the Romans in a 
forest or dense thicket (lochme) and 
inflicted 6,000 casualties on them. 
The Romans partly recovered their bal- 
ance during the pursuit and avoided 
complete disaster, only nightfall put 
an end to the fight. Even allowing for 
exaggeration in numbers, this was 
clearly a hard-fought battle in which 
the Celtiberians hit, but did not run. 
For Schulten, however, it was a typical 
example of the (Celt)iberian guerrilla 
in action in a defile (never mentioned 
in any text): “As the enemy only had at 
most 25,000 men [sic], lightly armed 
[sic, Appian never says that] and he 
intended to avoid battle [sic]... he had 
to count on the surprise of an ambush, 
as befitted the peculiar way of fighting 
of the Iberians...” (Schulten 1945, 48). 
Indeed, according to this analysis, the 
battle of lake Trasimene, an ambush 
on a comparable scale (Polybius 3.83- 
84) should be also considered a guer- 
rilla action by the Carthaginian army... 
which is of course plain nonsense. 


A gross distortion of sources 

This bizarre use of sources also helped 
to create an image of warfare in the 
Peninsula that did not take into account 
differences in time and space: 4th cen- 
tury BC Iberians and late 1st century BC 
Cantabrians were all mixed together in 
Schulten’s analyses, even though the 
already known and published studies 


of the marquis of Cerralbo (1911-16) and 
of H. Sandars (1913) clearly showed that 
the archaeological record was diverse 
and should be examined in terms of 
evolution and regional differences. It 
is only over the past two decades that 
this has been corrected, and a detailed 
analysis of weapon development 
between the 6th and the 1st centuries 
BC has been built up. For example, far 
from being the Hispanic sword par 
excellence, the falcata was only typical 
of the Bastetani and Contestani in the 
Southeast and then in a 4th to 2nd cen- 
tury BC context. The weapon was quite 
rare in the rest of the Iberian-inhabited 
regions and almost unknown in the 
northern and western areas of the 
Peninsula. 

Schulten's ideas became, how- 
ever, very influential in Spain, partly 
because of his prestige, partly because 
they agreed with a superficial reading 
of the sources and especially because 
during Franco's regime in Spain (1939- 
1975), the country’s isolated national- 
ism welcomed the concept of linking 
past and present, emphasizing these 
‘racial traits’ to forge a strong sense of 
national identity and independence. 

We should also take into account 
that geographers like Strabo or histo- 
rians like Diodorus or Livy had their 
own agenda: they were panegyrists 
of Rome’s right to domination, and 
one of the ways to justify this was 
to emphasize the more primitive cus- 
toms of subjected peoples, including 
warfare. Typically, if a local leader like 
Indibilis was an ally, he was a basileus, a 
princeps, “a man of regal nobility” (Livy 
28.27.5). As soon as he rebelled against 
Rome, he became “a bandit, leader of 
bandits” (Livy 28.32), and his troops a 
bunch of rascals. 

Therefore, oddly enough, ancient 
sources, German romantic scholars 
and Spanish nationalists were all, for 
different reasons, keen on emphasiz- 
ing the differences between Hispania 
and the other cultures of the ancient 
Mediterranean. This was done at the 
cost of unduly stressing the most prim- 
itive aspects of their customs, or even 
totally distorting them. 

Schulten and later writers relied 
heavily on some texts that described 
Iberian light infantry tactics while dis- 
regarding many others that described 


close order formations and battle. There 
are indeed some sources that high- 
light the nimbleness of the Iberians, 
but even then, they emphasize their 
stamina and reliability over that of 
the Numidians (Livy 23.26). We should 
read them carefully: when Strabo, the 
Augustan geographer, mentions that 
the Iberians (he is in fact referring to 
the Celtiberians) fought like peltastai 
and not as psiloi he uses a word that in 
his time implied dual-purpose infan- 
try, capable of fighting both in open 
and close order, just as most historical 
sources describe them in battle. 

There are indeed references 
to Spanish light infantry units in 
Hannibal’s army (e.g. Livy 22,18,2), but 
we should not forget that there are 
many more that show Spanish line 
infantry units fighting in formation, 
as at Cannae itself (Polybius 3.113; 
Livy 22.46). There they could and did 
resist in close order formation the full 
weight of a hugely stronger Roman 
force. The Spaniards eventually became 
the best units in Hannibal's army (Livy 
27.14.5), just as they were in his brother 
Hasdrubal's (Livy 27.48.6). Even Scipio 
risked using line infantry Iberians in his 
battle line at Illipa (Polybius 11.22). 

Some sources seem to attest to 
the contrary, but they can be mislead- 
ing. Diodorus for example insists that 
the Lusitanians are inferior to the 
Celtiberians in close combat (5.34), 
and his description of them can- 
not be applied to either Iberians or 
Celtiberians. Also, when Strabo says 
(3.3.6) that the Lusitanians used a 
round shield two feet in diameter (over 
60 cm.), we can hardly use this as a 
source for the idea that the caetra was 
a ‘small buckler’ since he is comparing 
it to the much bigger hoplite aspis. 

We should finally take into account 
that the veteran Iberians of Cannae or 
Metaurus, who were either warriors 
transformed into soldiers, the citizens of 
Saguntum, or the Ilergete heavy infan- 
trymen, did not have much in common 
with the Hispani of two centuries later 
(when they were employed as auxilia 
by Caesarians and Pompeians). These 
Roman generals had plenty of legion- 
ary line infantry and were mostly in 
need of light troops and cavalry, so 
they recruited these types. Even these 
Romans, though, had Hispanae scuta- 
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tae cohortes capable of fighting in the 
line (Caesar, Civil War 1.39) 


Iberians in pitched battle 

It could of course be argued that all the 
examples cited above belong to situa- 
tions in which Iberians or Celtiberians 
were fighting either as allies or sub- 
jects of Carthaginians or Romans, so 
they could have been trained to fight in 
a way that was alien to their own tradi- 
tions. However, there are many more 
examples of pitched battles fought by 
Iberians on their own (see table p.51). In 
fact, it can argued that the Iberians suf- 
fered catastrophic defeats in their early 
fights against the Romans in 205-195 
BC precisely because they tried offering 
open battle against the markedly bet- 
ter organized and disciplined legions. 

Exhausted after their exertions in 
the Second Punic War, most Iberian 
peoples submitted to the Romans after 
the Carthaginians were defeated, but in 
206 Indibilis and Mandonius, the chiefs 
of the Ilergetes, gathered the equiva- 
lent of a Roman consular army. This 
consisted of 2,500 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry (Livy 28.31) of which only a 
third was light infantry, thus implying 
that the rest was ‘line’ (Polybius 11.33). 
The Roman casualties recorded by Livy 
in this fight (4,200, of which 1,200 were 
killed) are very high and show that 
this was a hard fought battle even if, 
contrary to common practice, Livy exag- 
gerated rather than minimised Roman 
casualties. 

If this first attempt to beat the 
Romans in the open had not been 
a normal battle practice but a reck- 
less and ill-conceived innovation by 
Indibilis, we should expect that the 
disaster would have come as a hard- 
learned lesson not to be repeated. In 
fact, exactly the opposite happened: 
in 205 BC the Ilergetes gathered an 
even bigger army (30,000 infantry and 
4,000 cavalry) and marched against 
the Romans in Sedetania (Livy 29.1.19- 
26). Again, the Iberians offered pitched 
battle in formation (armati instructique 
omnes, Livy 29.2.4). Livy then offers 
another precious piece of information: 
the Iberians formed up by nation, with 
the Ausetani in the centre, the /lergetes 
in the right and other minor peoples on 
the left wing: 
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Comparison between (a) an Italic mach- 
aira (Gualdo Tadino), (b) a Greek kopis 
(Prodromi) and (c) an Iberian falcata 
(Almedinilla). After Quesada 1997. 


“On the morrow the whole of the 
Spanish army marched under 
arms and in battle formation 
to within a mile of the Roman 
camp. The Ausetani formed the 
centre, the Ilergetes were on the 
right and the left was made 
up of various nameless tribes. 
Between the wings and the cen- 
tre open spaces were left, wide 
enough to allow of the cavalry 
charging through when the right 
moment arrived. The Roman line 
was formed in the usual way, 
except that they so far copied 
the enemy as to leave spaces 
between the legions for their 
cavalry also to pass through.” 


Livy 29.2.5. 


The battle was so difficult that Legio XII 
began to give way and the Roman com- 
mander, Lentulus, had to bring from 
the reserve another unit, Legio XIII, to 
save the situation. Finally, thanks to 
a timely cavalry charge, the Iberian 
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ordered ranks began to waver (turba- 
tos hostium ordines... fluctuantia signa). 
We again get the impression of formed 
troops grouped around standards, an 
image repeated in other cases, such as 
the signa (standards) of the Suessetani 
in another episode (Livy 34.20). It was 
only when Indibilis, hit by a pilum, 
fell dead, that the Iberian coalition 
forces collapsed and carnage ensued. 
Obviously, this is not the tale of a major 
skirmish against guerrilleros, but of a 
deadly serious, pitched battle. 

Other bits of information confirm 
that Iberian troops could be recognised 
at a distance thanks to shield emblems 
and signa militaria, implying some sort 
of clear differentiation between units. 
This is certainly so in the case of the 
Suessetani, who could be identified 
from far away by the Lacetani (Livy 
34.20.6). 

In the battle of Emporion, fought a 
few years later in 195 BC, Cato was able 
to catch another coalition of Iberians in 
the act of forming a proper battle line 
(acie instruenda) and soundly defeated 
them, although he had some trouble 
and had to use his reserves (Livy 34.13- 
16; Appian, Iberian War 40). This battle 
has been carefully scrutinized and it 
seems that the description is coherent 
and reasonably accurate. The Iberians 
had a fortified camp (Livy 34.15), they 
almost defeated part of the Roman 
army and their small unit tactics were 
familiar to the Romans: both hurled 
heavy javelins (pila and soliferrea) and 
then used the sword (Livy 34.14.18). 

This is not the only instance in which 
similar tactics were employed by both 
sides. In 209 BC, a few years before, a 
new army of Celtiberians (they were 
tirones, so had not yet been trained 
in the supposedly more sophisticated 
ways of their Carthaginian employers), 
formed an iusta legio (“proper legion”) 


Battles of the Celtiberians 

A few other pitched battles involving 
Iberians from the Levant and Andalusia 
are known. However, if we suspect that 
the less-developed Celtiberians of the 
inner lands are more adept at guerrilla 
tactics, even a cursory glance at Livy 
or Appian proves us wrong. We have 
already analyzed the Vulcanalia of 153 
BC, but there are many other examples, 
described in some detail by sources, 


which are otherwise barely mentioned 
(see table p.51). 

In 203 BC, at the very end of Han- 
nibal's war, the Carthaginians in Africa 
raised their spirits when they knew that 
a force of 4,000 Celtiberian mercenar- 
ies had arrived. They were considered 
invincible because of their valour and 
their weapons. Certainly, this is not the 
image of a contingent of light infantry 
auxiliaries. Indeed, they fought bravely 
in the line at the Great Plains, and died 
in their ranks covering the retreat of 
the rest of the army (Polybius 14.8.7). 

After Cato suppressed the great 
revolt of the Iberians in 197-195, the 
Romans began moving further inland. 
Between 197 and 133 BC many pitched 
battles and many skirmishes were 
fought in Celtiberia. And our sources 
clearly make the distinction: 


“Gaius Flaminius in Hispania 
Citerior... during the winter [of 
193/192BC]foughtseveralactions, 
unworthy of record, against raid- 
ing parties of brigands rather 
than soldier... greater things were 
done by Marcus Fulvius. Near the 
town of Toletum, he engaged the 
Vaccaei, the Vettones in pitched 
battle... and captured their king 
Hibernus.” 


Livy 35.7. 


In the next year, Toletum was taken by 
Gaius Flaminius after another big bat- 
tle; in both cases Livy uses the expres- 
sion signis conlatis, “with engaged 
standards” that denotes pitched bat- 
tle. When we do have more detailed 
information, the Celtiberians are often 
described as forming with line infantry, 
light infantry and cavalry, thus as true 
armies. | am aware of just one text in 
which the Spanish are all described as 
psiloi (i.e. as pure light infantry), and 
these were the Vaccaei of Cauca, far to 
the west (Appian, Iberian war 51). 

In the campaign of 185 BC, a skir- 
mish between foragers escalated into a 
fully-fledged battle that looked so bad 
for the Roman Praetors that during 
the night they abandoned their camp 
and 5,000 casualties. The next day at 
dawn, the Celtiberians approached the 
ramparts in battle order, preparing to 
renew the struggle, only to find the 
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enemy camp empty, but with lots of 
abandoned weapons with which to 
re-equip themselves (Livy 39.30). The 
Praetors Calpurnius and Quinctius rein- 
forced their army with Spanish auxilia 
and came back in the same season. In 
the ensuing battle, their two best units 
(legions V and VIII) became very hard 
pressed by a massive charge in wedge 
or column formation and were only 
saved by a timely cavalry charge into 
the flank of the Celtiberian cuneus. A 
hard earned victory was won, and 133 
standards were taken (Livy 39.31). 
Things became really difficult 
for the Romans in 181 BC, when the 
Celtiberians gathered their biggest 
army so far, about 35,000 men. The 
Praetor Q. Fulvius Flaccus had to suffer 
the indignity of the Celtiberians form- 
ing in battle order just in front of his 
camp, whilst he refused them battle. 
It was in fact the Roman who resorted 
to the sort of guile we would nor- 
mally associate with the Celtiberians: 
he made a forced night march and 
attacked the rear of the Spanish camp 
in the dark. But the Celtiberians, instead 
of panicking as they were supposed to, 
kept on fighting even harder and only 


Pitched battles between Iberians, Celtiberians and Rome (c. 210 BC - c. 133 BC) 


Place 

Celtiberia 
Sedetania 
Sedetania 
Hispania Citerior 


Date 
207 
206 
205 
197 


Enemy 


Iberians 
Turda, Cit. ` Iberians 
Emporion 
Toletum 


196 
195 


193 Vaccaei, 


Celtiberians led by Mago. 
llergetes and allies 
llergetes, Ausetani,others 


Iberians Major 


the timely arrival of Legio VII saved 
the day for the Romans. And then Livy 
says: 


“The victory was great but yet 
not bloodless: of Roman soldiers 
of the two legions, a little more 
than two hundred, of the allies 
of the Latin confederacy, eight 
hundred and thirty, of the aux- 
iliaries from the province, about 
twenty-four hundred fell” 


Livy 40.32 


That it was the Romans who refused 
battle and who attempted ‘dirty tricks’ 
is not exceptional. In the campaign 
of 179 in front of Alce, Sempronius 
Gracchus feigned panic and retreated, 
and when the enemy ranks following 
in hot pursuit became disordered, he 
suddenly rallied to attack and win the 
day with only 109 casualties (Livy 40.48; 
Frontinus Stratagemata 2.5.3). 

Of course, it was logistics, discipline, 
a complex chain of command and 
overall organization that helped the 
Romans most of all in their campaigns. 
It was relatively common for them to 


Outcome 

Roman victory 

Roman victory 
Decisive Roman victory 
Iberian victory, 

Roman praetor killed 
Roman victory 

Roman victory 

Roman victory 


Vettones, Celtiberi 


Toletum Celtiberians 
Carpetania 
Carpetania 
Hispania Citerior 
Contrebia 
S.Manlianus 

Alce 

Mons Chaunus 
Celtiberia 
Celtiberia 


192 
185 
185 
181 

181 

180 
179 
179 
174 
153 


Celtiberians 
Celtiberians 
Celtiberians 
Celtiberians 
Celtiberians 
Celtiberians 
Celtiberians 


Celtiberians? 
Cetliberians? 


Roman victory 
Celtiberian victory 
Roman minor victory 
Roman victory 

Roman victory 

Roman victory 

Roman victory 

Major Roman victory 
Crushing Roman Victory 
Heavy Roman defeat 


(Segeda, Numantia) 


Numantia 
Numantia 


141 
137 Celtiberia 


133 Numantia 


Numantia, Termantia 


Numantines 


Minor Roman defeats 
Major Roman surrender 
without battle 

Romans refuse battle 


Celtiberian short sword 
of type VI, decorated 
with silver, copper and 
some gold inlay. From 
Burial 513 at La Osera 
(Avila). 3rd cebntury BC. 
Drawing after E. Cabré. 


obtain victories because { 
of their enemies’ relaxed ~ 
marching discipline, as 
in front of Contrebia in 
181 BC. (Livy 40.33.4-6). 

It has sometimes 
been argued that the 
cuneus, the charge in a 
wedge or column, is not 
a proper ‘battle’ forma- 
tion, but with correct 
timing and some kind 
of flank protection, it 
could indeed break a 
legionary line. The furi- 
ous charge in the battle 
at the Saltus Manlianus 
almost broke the Roman 
front, and although the 
day was saved, the num- 
ber of Roman casualties 
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Main source 

Livy 28,1,7 

Pol. 11,32-33; Liv. 28,31-33 
Livy, 29,2 

Livy 33,25 


Livy 33,44 
Livy, 34,14-15 
Livy 35,7 


Livy 35,22 

Livy 39,30 

Livy 39,31 

Livy 40, 30 

Livy 40,33 

Livy 40,40 

Livy 40,48; Front. Strat. 2,5,3 

Livy 40, 50 

Livy 41,26 

Appian, Iber. 45; Diod. 31, 39; Liv. Per. 47 


Appian Iber. 76-77 
Appian, /ber. 80; Plut.Grach. 5.4 


Appian (Iber. 90, 97) 
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Detail of a vase from Numantia show- 
ing a single combat between between 
two warriors. Note the short, atro- 
phied-antennae sword and the throw- 
ing-spear or javelin at the back with 
amentum. 


was very high: 472 legionaries, 1,019 
Latin socii (allies) and around 3,000 
local auxilia (almost 5,000 men). 
This was a very high proportion for 
a 30,000-man army (Livy 40.40). The 
detailed account seems too precise to 
be a mere estimate, except in the case 
of the expendable locals, of course. 
After the big Roman victory at Mons 
Chaunus (179 BC) and the disastrous 
tebellion of 174 BC, a period of rela- 
tive peace ensued. This ended with the 
great campaign of Nobilior in 154/153 
and his heavy defeat at the Vulcanalia, 
discussed above. From 153 BC we lose 
the detailed account given by Livy, a 
gap that Appian fills only partially. 
Nonetheless, the campaigns of 153-152 
show in some detail warfare at differ- 
ent levels, from minor skirmishes to 
diplomatic negotiations. In the follow- 
ing years, the Romans suffered various 
defeats at the hands of the Numantines, 
some of them quite severe, as they 
involved large armies. Q. Pompeius 
Aulus suffered various setbacks in rela- 
tively minor actions (Appian, /berian 
War 76-77). It was the unfortunate 
G. Hostilius Mancinus, though, who 
allowed himself to be trapped with his 
whole army and had to surrender igno- 
miniously. Rome could not allow this 
affront to stand, and the final result is 
well known: Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus, the besieger of Carthage, 
was entrusted with the task of finally 
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subjugating the Celtiberians. He did 
so in his own way. Many times the 
Numantines sallied and formed in bat- 
tle order [ektassontón] (Appian, Iberian 
War 91.97). Scipio refused any open 
battle against those guerrilleros, prefer- 
ting victory by the less glamorous but 
good old-fashioned method of starva- 
tion by blockade. 


Conclusion 

An unprejudiced reading of ancient 
literary sources shows that between 
206 and 133 BC the Iberians and 
Celtiberians, although they occasion- 
ally resorted to guerrilla warfare, usu- 
ally gathered large armies and offered 
pitched battle to their Roman foes, win- 
ning sometimes and usually giving a 
good account of themselves even when 
losing. When Polybius wrote of a “war 
of fire” in Iberia (35.1) he added: 


“For it was of a peculiarly fierce 
kind and remarkable for the fre- 
quency of its battles. The wars in 
Greece and Asia were as a rule 
settled by one battle, or in rare 
cases by two; and the battles 
themselves were decided by the 
result of the first charge and 
shock of the two armies. But 
in this war things were quite 
different. As a rule the battles 
were only stopped by the fall 
of night; the men neither lost 
heart nor would yield to bodily 
fatigue; but returned again and 
again with fresh resolution to 
renew the combat. The whole 
war, and its series of pitched bat- 
tles [parataxeis], was at length 
interrupted for a time by the 
winter...” 


That the Iberians and Celtiberians were 
finally beaten was due to the supe- 
rior structure, organization, logistics 
and probably numbers of the Roman 
armies and their allies, not to infe- 
rior weapons or small unit tactics. Their 
tactics were in fact remarkably similar 
to the Roman ones, so much so that the 
legions would go on to adopt some of 
them. However, that is a discussion for 
another time. m 
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Further reading 

To learn more, the best thing 
is, of course, to go to the origi- 
nal sources, mainly Polybius, 
Livy and Appian. The Caesarian 
corpus is needed for the latter 
period. Strabo and Diodorus also 
left us some useful descriptive 
paragraphs of an ethnographic 
nature. Poets like Silius Italicus 
are best left out of any historical 
discussion. 

The most detailed modern 
scholarly analysis of Iberian and 
Celtiberian weapons and war- 
fare is F. Quesada's El Armamento 
Ibérico (Monographies 
Instrumen-tum, 3, Montagnac) 
in two volumes. It has been 
updated in Armas de la Antigua 
Iberia (Madrid 2010, reviewed 
in Ancient Warfare V.1), which is 
lighter in tone and fully illustrat- 
ed in colour. See also the many 
papers (in pdf format) at http:// 
www.uam.es/equus, some of 
them in English. A synthesis of 
A. Schulten's influential views on 
Iberian warfare can be found in 
the recent reprint of his Historia 
de Numancia (1945, repr. 2004). 


De Rebus Gladiatorii 


The two authors are members of the Milan based Istituto 
Ars Dimicandi which is dedicated to experimental archae- 
ology. For quite some time they have reconstructed the 


armature of gladiators, testing them in gladiatorial combat ' 


and demonstrating them at various Roman festivals all over 
Europe. In 2002 Dario Battaglia published his first book on 
gladiators entitled Retiarius vs. Secutor. In the present vol- 
ume Battaglia is responsible for the text while Ventura did 
the bibliographical research. 

The book is divided into an introduction and three parts 
as well as an appendix consisting of three chapters. 

The introduction immediately goes into a lot of detail. It 
does not only list the main sources for gladiatorial matters 
— iconography, literature, inscriptions and archaeological 
finds — it provides an in-depth analysis of the finds of gladi- 
ator bones from Ephesos. There follows a discussion of the 
deductions by the team of Austrian archaeologists who 
excavated examined these bones. Among the extensive 
analysis of the Ephesos finds is also the unique four-pronged 
weapon. 

The first part covers the origins of the gladiatura. In con- 
trary to most scholars who focus mainly on the Campano- 
Lucanian and Etruscan origins and touch armed duels in 
the Greek world only briefly, Battaglia sheds more light on 
the different types of Greek agons and their influence on the 
Greek parts of the Italian peninsula. The Campano-Lucanian 
cities were especially influenced by the Greeks, while the 
Etruscans got some ideas from the Celts. Battaglia in fact, 
sees the origins of the gladiatura not in funeral games, but 
in armed contests of free citizens. 

The second part forms the bulk of the book, and deals 
with the various gladiator types. To each is dedicated a 
single chapter. It starts with the oldest types: the samnis and 
gallus. Battaglia refers to many depictions of frescoes and 
mosaics which presumably show these types of gladiators. 
These categories are neglected by most scholars due to their 
supposed lack of evidence. Battaglia maintains the classical 
typology and, though well aware of Junkelmann’s theories, 
has decided to ignore the latter's revised range of gladiators. 
The reader gets an extensive explanation why this is done, 
however. Battaglia’s subcategories sometimes seem too far 
‘stretched’ and complicated. Did the Romans really make 
such a detailed distinction? For example, is it reasonable to 
subdivide the thraex into thraex A and B? And for the mur- 
millo even three subdivisions are given. In contrary to most 
other authors Battaglia also takes the time to explain the 
sources of the minor categories such as cruppelarius, arbe- 
las/scissor, dimachaerus, etc. 

The third part is dedicated to the weapons and armor 
of the various gladiator types. Battaglia lists, for example, 
shield types used by the Greeks which came into use by the 
‘pre-gladiators.’ He also includes Greek helmets in the typol- 
ogy of helmets, but classifies them more after shape than 
origin. 

The fourth part consists of three appendices. The first 
deals with hand gestures and of course explains what the 


pollex versus may have looked like by referring to Ancient 
iconography where this special gesture is seen. He also 
analyses other gestures, such as that of the umpires seen on 
Ancient depictions on frescoes, mosaics, reliefs, etc. 

The second appendix deals with the relationship between 
the army and gladiators. Here again he reaches back to 
Ancient Greece before he has a look at the military training 
of Roman youths and finally the usage of gladiators in the 
Roman army. 

Last but not least the book is rounded off with recon- 
struction drawings of the most common gladiator types. 
There we find e.g. provocatores with a reconstruction of 
achilia, scutati and parmulati, retiarii and contraretiarii. 

The bibliography has a long list of Ancient sources of 
inscriptions, Ancient literary sources and a rather shorter list 
of modern sources. Unfortunately this book lacks a glossary 
and an index. 

Each chapter is prefaced with tables with depictions 
relevant to this chapter. Battaglia does sometimes refer to 
certain depictions from other chapters, but because they are 
numbered they are very easy to find. Ancient iconography 
from sources such as frescoes, reliefs, mosaics, oil lamps, 
statuettes, tombstones, etc. are shown as drawings only, 
made by the authors. This makes it very often much more 
easy to see what these images show than by just looking 
at a photo of this item. However, making a drawing of a 
not always crystal clear image inevitably entails a degree of 
interpretation. Because of that, it would have been better to 
have a photo of the actual depiction available as well. The 
photos of the gladiators of Ars Dimicandi are unfortunately 
only in black and white. These would have been much better 
in color. 

Another positive point is that all sources are mentioned 
and, when cited in the original language, a translation 
is given as well. Inscriptions from the CIL, however, are 
only referred to by their number, and have their contents 
described. They are never quoted directly. 

As this book goes into great detail about the origins, 
types and equipment of gladiators it is definitely not for 
those who just want to get an overview about this interest- 
ing topic. But for those awaiting an extensive monograph 
on gladiators, this book should be it. Even if you have read 
your Junkelmann you cannot get around Battaglia, because 
this offers a very different view on gladiators. 

This review was written for the Italian version, but 
German and English translations have been promised. 
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The Crisis of Rome 


By the end of 146 BC Rome had finally defeated her arch 
nemesis Carthage and annexed Macedon and the Greek 
city-states. Writers ancient and modern have seen this year 
as a watershed in Rome’s history, whereafter her imperial- 
ist ambition was limited only by forces that would prove 
yet greater than she commanded. For the next five decades 
Roman armies fought beyond the snow-capped Alps in 
southern Gaul and in the hot deserts of Africa, in the wide 
plains of Spain and unforgiving valleys of the Balkans. Yet 
in campaign after campaign her armies suffered defeats 
that brought Rome almost to her knees. In The Crisis of Rome 
Gareth C. Sampson examines the context and course of the 
tumultuous events that finally led to C. Marius defeating the 
Cimbri at Raudian Plain (Vercellae) in 101 BC, and in doing so 
positioned the Romans for domination of Europe. 

Sampson states clearly that the book is neither a com- 
mentary on Sallust’s Jugurthine War nor a biography of 
Marius. He writes that, “this work seeks a broader perspec- 
tive and attempts to analyse the period as a whole, taking in 
all the conflicts involved.” The surprise for many readers will 
be just how many fronts Rome was fighting on and what a 
near run thing it was. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first examines 
the extent of the crisis Rome faced. At the end of the Third 
Punic War (146 BC) Rome’s leadership had developed an 
appetite for conquest and taken up arms against nations 
on the borders of its territory in Asia Minor, Illyria, Gaul 
and the Balearics. In the south, Rome controlled the coast of 
North Africa, but not the interior and in 112 BC found itself 
embroiled in a war with the Kingdom of Numidia. Out of 
this conflict Jugurtha emerged as a challenger to Rome. The 
senate in Rome perceived him morte as a recalcitrant need- 
ing to be whipped back into line. Sampson argues Roman 
leadership was more focused on dealing with the threats 
from the north. From the far side of the Alps a confederation 
of Germanic tribes had swept down, ravaging Transalpine 
Gaul, while in the northeast the Scordisci threatened 
Cisalpine Gaul, Macedon and Greece. Sampson labels this 
disparate series of conflicts the Northern Wars. Even as 
Rome’s military resources were overstretched abroad, at 
home the republic itself was in political turmoil over recruit- 
ment qualifications and land grants to veterans. 

The second part discusses the war taking place on two 
fronts (111-105 BC). Rome’s struggle against Jugurtha started 
badly and it fell to Q. Caecilius Metellus to turn the situa- 
tion around. Aided by Marius, Metellus defeated Jugurtha 
at the Battle of Muthul River. Elsewhere the Romans saw 
victory in Thrace, but defeat in Gaul allowing the Cimbri 
to penetrate into the Rhone valley. In 105 BC Roman forces 
led by Q. Servilius Caepio and Cn. Mallius Maximus faced 
up to 300,000 Cimbri and suffered a catastrophe at the 
Battle of Arausio. This defeat was on a par with Cannae and 
more devastating than Carrhaeae or Teutoburg, with the 
loss of 60-80,000 troops (the sources vary widely in their 
estimates). Sampson offers as complete an account of this 
less well known battle as it is possible to given the paucity 
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of evidence. 

The nascent Roman Empire was on the brink of collaps- 
ing. Marius, elected consul of the republic for 104BC and for 
each of the subsequent three years, is the dominant figure 
in the third part of the book. Sampson describes how he led 
his legions to victory against the Gallo-Germanic tribal alli- 
ance at the battles of Aquae Sextiae in 102 and Vercellae in 
101. He ascribes Marius’ victories to his level-headedness and 
patience. Unlike his predecessors Marius picked the terrain 
for battle with care and enjoyed the respect and loyalty of 
his troops. 

Sampson’s undoubted strength is his in-depth knowl- 
edge of the ancient sources. He mines Florus, Orosius, 
Plutarch, Sallust and others for any and all details that 
offer insights, often quoting them in full, and methodically 
comparing and contrasting them. He is at his best when he 
critiques the accepted scholarly views or latest academic 
theories. Where the evidence does not support one or other 
he says so frankly. Readers of Ancient Warfare will find the 
chapter ‘A New Roman Army?’ of particular interest. The 
phrase ‘the reforms of Marius’ — which purportedly saw 
the cohort replace the maniple in the legion — appears in 
almost all books on the Roman army as a given. Sampson 
digs deep, reviews the evidence and finds it wanting. “There 
is no evidence whatsoever,” he concludes, “that Marius was 
responsible” (page 189). Indeed “this change had already 
taken place” and “it was not a straightforward replacement 
of one with the other” being more a case of “evolution rather 
than revolution.” That’s quite a bombshell. The only attested 
reforms of the army he ascribes to him are greater mobility 
with less reliance on the baggage train (‘Marius’ mules’), 
a modified design of pilum (but see the article on that in 
Ancient Warfare V.1), and the adoption of the aquila as the 
unifying standard of the Roman legion. 

The Crisis of Rome is a daunting work. The sheer number 
of theatres of war, campaigns and battles (some unnamed) 
Sampson describes can be overwhelming, especially when 
they occur concurrently. The reader will find himself making 
frequent reference to the five-page timeline for orientation 
to avoid losing the plot. 

It is also a flawed book. In the Acknowledgements the 
author apologises to his editor stating “one of these days a 
book will be on time.” Alas, the book betrays something of 


a hasty birth. As the book nears its conclusion the author 
frequently but lazily begins or ends paragraphs with a 
litany of stock words: ‘again’, ‘thus’, ‘naturally enough’ or fur- 
thermore’. Bizarrely, beneath the List of Illustrations is the 
statement "[List of illustrations to follow once images are 
finalized]”. Typographic errors pepper the Notes. Even the 
dust jacket blurb repeats a paragraph. More attention dur- 
ing the copyediting phase would have spotted these obvious 
blemishes before going to press. 

Eight strategic maps cover the key developments over 
the formative period 210-108 BC. Fourteen tactical maps 
detail the phases of the battles at Muthul River (109 BC), 
Cirta (105 BC), Arausio (105 BC), Aquae Sextiae (102 BC) and 
Vercellae (101 BC). Six appendices explore a variety of ancil- 
liary issues including the question of available manpower 
for Rome’s armies, as well as yet more wars not discussed 


Killer of Men 


| noticed a year ago that Arimnestos of Plataea was a gift 
to writers of historical fiction: a gloriously blank canvass, 
of somebody who may well have played a major role in his 
city’s dramatic involvement in the Persian Wars. Christian 
Cameron’s latest eventful novel goes some way to filling 
that canvass. 

The story is that of the treacherous enslavement of the 
young Arimnestos, and his subsequent exploits in the lonian 
Revolt at the start of the fifth century BC. It is narrated by 
the aged hero, years later, to his daughter and her friends. 
Although it takes a little while to get used to his interrup- 
tions, this turns out to be an excellent vehicle for showing 
the development of his character. This is the core of the book: 
the struggle between the superbly bright, cultured Greek 
and the murderous warrior addicted to killing. The book 
derives its title from this theme, which is unresolved at its 
finish, as it is only the first in a highly promising series. 

Arimnestos diligently meets a succession of major histor- 
ical figures - Miltiades, Aristides, Aristagoras - as he battles 
his way through the novel, but the late sixth-century events 
in Attica and Boeotia are skewed. This is clearly intentional, 
condensing the consummation of Athens and Plataea’s alli- 
ance in 519 BC with the war Cleomenes waged on Athens 
in 507/6 BC. While making the story of Arimnestos’s youth 
chronologically feasible, the supposed politics behind the 
resultant “Week of Three Battles” is somewhat hazy, and 
the celebrated stand of the Plataeans against the Spartiate 
phalanx is of course pure fiction. 

None of this is a problem, however, as the real strength 
of the book lies in the gritty martial atmosphere that 
it conjures up and maintains to captivate the audience. 
Arimnestos’s heroic successes are a bit too consistent to be 
historically believable, but his view of the battlefield is mas- 
terful. The unprofessional nature of the phalanx, with its 


in the main narrative. The bibliography is comprehensive 
and will give the curious reader plenty of options for further 
study. 

The book achieves its author’s aims but it is in many 
ways a dissatisfying read. Sampson so successfully ques- 
tions the ancient sources — the word ‘caution’ crops up again 
and again in connection with them — and challenges so 
many scholarly interpretations of the evidence that one is 
left reflecting on how little is known for certain. In this, per- 
haps, the author has done us all a service because, after all, 
“the truth will set you free” (John, 8:32). Accepting the limita- 
tions of the sources, the reader of this book will nevertheless 
be wiser for knowing the scope of the challenges Rome faced 
between 146-100 BC, understanding the wellspring of her 
army’s genius, and respecting her people’s seeming unlim- 
ited ability and sheer will to recover from crises. 
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terror and limited equipment, is vividly portrayed, and the 
reader feels like they understand the social dynamics that 
in this book let soldiers become heroes, and heroes become 
lords. We feel the sickening nature of Arimnestos's brutal 
affliction, and the surge of the battle daimon that drives 
him forward. 

Our hero is a killer who thinks too much; an intelligent 
man who, with hindsight, understands himself all too well. 
As a viewpoint for late archaic warfare and for the sense of 
doom settling over the lonian Revolt, it would be hard to 
surpass. The book is fast paced and very readable, creating 
a memorable portrait of clashing phalanxes and humanity 
pushed inexorably towards darkness. | would recommend it 
to anybody who enjoys historical military fiction: this is, at 
times, the genre at its rawest and most powerful. 
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Limes: Roms Grenzwall gegen die Barbaren 


This book is a sort of a supplement to the Limes TV-series 
that aired in Germany within the Schliemann s Heirs pro- 
gram in 2009. The Roman limes has been a World Cultural 
Heritage site since 2005, and from that moment on has been 
more in the focus of public interest. Gisela Graichen, editor 
of the book, is well known in Germany for her archaeologi- 
cal-historical TV shows. 

Limes: Roms Grenzwall gegen die Barbaren is so far only 
available in German. It is not part of the academic dis- 
course, rather an accessible, popu- 
lar work reporting about the his- 
tory and function of the limes, and 
about the modern scientific meth- 
ods with which it is documented 
and interpreted, showing the whole 
variety of high-end technical and 
scientific procedures of archaeol- 
ogy. Travelling in a zeppelin from 
the northern border to the end of 
the Raetian limes, Graichen and her 
co-autors combine the important 
sites of Europe s largest building 
with locally relevant archaeological 
methods, thus creating, including 
the history of the limes, a three- 
layered travel report. It is a great 
book to get familiar with the limes 
as a monument with a long and 
diverse history, a great book to get 
an impression of what current 
archaeology is able to achieve. Just 
like Ancient Warfare magazine, it 
is made to close the gap between 
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academic work and public access to it, and hence fulfills an 
important educational role. 

Especially noteworthy are the chapters on Roman ship- 
building and reconstruction of Roman ships in context 
of the ‘wet’ limes at the Danube river, and the chapter on 
archaeological aerial view prospection. The first describes 
the development of a reconstruction of one of the ships 
found at Oberstimm (Bavaria, Germany), from the very 
beginnings in form of tests with a model in a water tank, 
to the actual, full-size ship. The sec- 
ond describes the history of aerial 
prospecting for archaeological sites 
and shows the advantage of zeppe- 
lins and balloons over airplanes. Of 
interest for those that like the his- 
tory of history and archaeology is an 
own chapter about limes-research 
since the Middle Ages. 
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Tiberius Claudius Maximus, ‘The man who 
captured Decebalus’, Early 2nd century 


| think that few kits can have been as eagerly awaited as 
this ‘20th Anniversary’ offering from Soldiers from the 
hands of the master sculptor, Adriano Laruccia. He has cho- 
sen to model a figure of a cavalry trooper, dressed for the 
Hyppika gymnasia cavalry ‘games’. Interestingly, this figure 
has been personalised as one “Tiberius Claudius Maximus”, 
who served as a legionary scout as well as a decurio in Ala 
II Pannoniorum through the Dacian Wars of both Domitian 
and Trajan and by whom he was twice decorated for bravery. 
We know a lot about this soldier. Not only has his tombstone 
been found in Macedonia with a full description of his ser- 
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vice record (which he apparently paid for himself, whilst still 
alive) but he is also depicted on Trajan’s column, just failing 
to capture alive the Dacian king, Decebalus. He is shown 
later bringing the king’s severed head to Trajan (perhaps 
a case of: “Many thanks, Tiberius, but an amphora of wine 
would have done!”). 

As befitting a ‘special’ issue, this isn’t just any ordinary 
figure - however good. It actually comes with alternate horse 
heads as well as two different heads for the man, thus giving 
four possibilities for assembly. The latter are cavalry ‘sports’ 
helmets, one of which is equipped with huge feathers, which 


in reality would have been fully at least 2 ft long (ca. 60 cm). 
The figure is depicted wearing a linothorax closed at the 
neck by embossed brass plates. His legs are encased in heav- 


ily figured greaves and he is carrying either a draco standard ' 


or the model can be assembled with a spear instead. The 
shield also has an embossed ‘Medusa’ head in the centre. 

One of the alternate horse heads shows a leather cham- 
fon decorated with studwork and with metal ‘pepper-pot’ 
protectors for the animal's eyes (based, | think, on a recon- 
struction of that found at Newstead). The other one has an 
embossed metal face piece, again with the hemispherical 
pierced eye protectors. In addition, the horse gear has a 
whole series of phalerae and pendants, together with an 
astonishing breast ornament. All these fitments are faithful 
reproductions of the ‘treasure’ recovered from Straubing in 
1950 from a villa about 3 km from the fortress. They were 
found to be of bronze, silvered and with gilt highlights and 
were of exceptional workmanship. 

This is a very big kit in every sense of the word, with 
around thirty separate pieces. It is almost superfluous to 
comment on the standard of sculpting, casting and fit of 
the parts for this kit. Suffice to say that they are what we 
have come to expect from this manufacturer - and then 
some! The instructions are in Italian but this is no real 
problem for non-speakers because the box art shows both 
the variants fully painted. As added interest, there is a small 
picture of the famous scene from Trajan’s column, alluded 
to above, where Decebalus commits suicide rather than be 


captured and paraded in a Roman triumph. There are also 
two coloured pictures that show shield blazons other than 
those in the box art. 

Figures of Roman soldiers tend to be rather dull as a rule 
but this one will prove the exception, what with the gleam- 
ing metalwork, the tall yellow (according to Arian) helmet 
feathers, the multicoloured draco and the fancy clothing. 
There are also, of course, considerable opportunities for 
the paintbrush with the horse. This is by no means a cheap 
kit but, in the opinion of this reviewer, it will give hours of 
pleasure to complete it as an eye-catching display piece, or 
perhaps even two of them to show the alternatives. 
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The sentry 


THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE ILLUSTRATES A MEMBER OF ONE OF HISTORY'S 
MOST FAMOUS ‘BODYGUARD’ UNITS: THE ROMAN EMPEROR'S PRAETORIAN 
GUARD. THE ORIGINS OF THE PRAETORIAN COHORTS LIE IN THE GROUPS 
OF FRIENDS ACCOMPANYING A ROMAN COMMANDER (THE TERM LITERALLY 
MEANT ‘ONE WHO GOES BEFORE THE OTHERS’, HENCE COMMANDER). BY 
THE LATE 1ST CENTURY BC, IT REFERRED TO A GENERAL'S BODYGUARD UNIT. 
MARK ANTHONY AND OCTAVIAN, FOR EXAMPLE, HAD BETWEEN THEM EIGHT 
PRAETORIAN COHORTS FORMED FROM 8,000 SELECTED VETERANS (OCTAVIAN 
SEEMS TO HAVE HAD FIVE AND ANTHONY THREE). AFTER OCTAVIAN TRI- 
UMPHED IN THE CIVIL WAR, HE AMALGAMATED HIS OWN AND ANTHONY’S 
PRAETORIANS, AS WAS ALSO DONE WITH THE LEGIONS, RESULTING IN NINE 
NEW PRAETORIAN COHORTS, OF WHICH ONLY THREE WERE STATIONED IN 
ROME. FROM THEN ON, THE NUMBER OF COHORTS AND THEIR STRENGTH 
FLUCTUATED. 


By Paul McDonnell-Staff 


fully accurate to its iconographic 
sources, right down to small details. It 
is based mainly on metope 28 of the 
Adamklissi Monument from the age 
of Trajan, augmented by other depic- 
tions of Praetorians and legionaries 
for some of the details such as the 
fastenings (button and also toggle) 
of the cloak. The scutum shape is the 
older curved sided version, with top 
and bottom cut off, and the design 
upon it is entirely accurate, even to the 
slightly irregular shaped stars of the 
original. The cloak is one version of the 
semi-circular paenula, a thick hooded 
cloak that could also serve as blan- 
ket. The sword is also depicted worn 
on the left, also as per the original (a 
practice apparently normally reserved 
for centuriones), although other depic- 
tions of Praetorians show the sword 
worn on the right, as was normal for 
the ordinary soldiers of the legions. He 
also wields a weighted pila, which has 
a the imperial eagle embossed on the 
weight. His undress tunic is of undyed 


Johnny Shumate’s very atmospheric 
artwork shows a Praetorian on sentry 
duty in the second century AD, wear- 
ing undress uniform without armour. 
This particular reconstruction is faith- 
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wool, though it is possible and seems 
likely that ‘full dress’ tunics worn in 
battle were red. (see Roman Military 
Dress by Graham Sumner for a full 
discussion of the vexed question of the 
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colour of tunics in the Roman Army). 
Depicted here are two reliefs of 
Praetorian guardsmen, both showing 
the undress uniform with paenula. The 
(heavily restored) man in the niche is 
part of Trajan's monument at Pozzuoli, 
now in the Pergamon Museum in 
Berlin, Germany, while the other is a 
detail of the Cancellaria reliefs, now on 
display at the Vatican museums. 
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